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THE HOME FEELING. 


THE strong attachment felt by birds and mammals 
for special localities is recognized by all observant peo- 
ple who have occasion to spend much of their time out 
of doors. Not only is this attachment to locality well 
known to naturalists, but sportsmen know of it quite as 
well. 

The hunter knows that in a particular piece of swamp 
or woodland, some certain great buck or doe makes its 
home, and that in this tract it can almost always be started. 
The man who shoots birds is familiar with the fact that 
during the shooting season a certain bevy of quail will 
always be found in or near the same spot at a particular 
time of day; or that some old cock partridge dwells 
on a certain hillside or in a special run, and may be 
started there day after day, though his wisdom is such 
that it is almost impossible to get a shot at him. In the 
same way in the old days’ of summer woodcock shoot- 
ing, each gunner knew of special places, where, if there 
was a woodcock in the neighborhood, it was sure to be 
found. 

In a similar way we know that birds are attached to 
special localities and that year after year certain pairs— 
presumably the same or their descendants—return and 
breed in the same piece oi woods, perhaps in the same 
tree, possibly even in the same nest. We have in mind 
a place where each spring a pair of owls is as sure to be 
found breeding in a hole in a certain oak tree as the 
tree is to put forth its ieaves. Authentic cases are re- 
corded where pairs of the great logcock, or pileated 
woodpecker, for many years have returned to the same 
forest and reared their broods either in a tree close at 
hand or in a new hole dug in the same tree, or even in 
the same hole. Hawks frequently occupy the same nest 
year after year, and the robins and phoebes and house 
wrens which help to gladden our country homes in sum- 
mer, build their nests as nearly as possible on the sites 
of their last year’s homes. 





If these things take place among the wild creatures 
that are most familiar to us, we may take it for granted 
that they take place also among those of which we know 
less. And this is true. As has been very truly said, the 
elk, the deer, the buffalo, and the antelope, are extremely 
local in their habits. Many striking examples of this 
have been cited. We recall a case where five mule deer, 
dwellers. about a rocky eminence which was too big 
and rough fora butte and vet too small for a mountain, 
were once watched for four or five days by a-party of 
hunters who had all the meat they wanted, and in all 
these five days the animals did not wander one mile away 
from the trail which led between their ordinary resting 
place and the stream where, each day about noon, they 
wert to siake their thirst 

In an article in the Forest AND STREAM, which re- 
lated the experiences a good many years ago of Major 
G. W. Stouch, U. S. A., retired, with buffalo, a case was 
cited where a herd of nearly 1,000 buffalo remained for 
about six months within a few hundred yards of the 
Government post. Once, as it appeared, they made up 
their minds to go away, and started on their migration, 
but the movement being detected before they had gone 
very far, the commending officer literally sent after them 
and brought them back. : 





It would seem as if the love of home, of a permanent 
abiding place, were in-planted in the minds of most living 
creatures. Possibly this may be only another form of 
inertia, but we fancy it is much more than this, and that, 
in birds and mammals at least, a real attachment is felt 
for special localities. Domestic animals show this not 
less strongly than wild ones. The dog or the cat 
transported to a great distance often returns weary and 


footsore to the home from which it has been taken. 
Cattle driven from the ranges where they have been 
bred to others with which they are unfamiliar often 
work their way back to their old range and have to be 
gathered and once more returned to the new. Many a 
man on a journey over the plains has been left afoot 
by the escape of his horses or mules, which have started 
back home, and have often been recovered after long 
and arduous pursuit. 

Akin to this love of home, yet widely different from 
it, is the mysterious migratory tendency which, after 
~years of absence in the sea, brings the salmon back into 
the river where it was spawned: which takes the young 
bird South not very long after it leaves the nest, and in 
spring again returns it almost to the same _ spot 
where it was bred. How can we know why it is that 
year after year certain seabirds choose special spots for 
nesting and neglect others all about it which would 
seem equally advantageous? Why do the shearwaters 
breed on only one of the many islands of the Scilly 
archipelago, or the terns choose one gravel bar sticking 
up out of the sea to the neglect of all the rest? 

And often these creatures will cling to their old home. 
no matter what changes may take place in it, apparently 
until the last one of the old stock has been killed. How 
wide is the field of nature study which lies open before 
each one of us! 


THE COST OF SPORT. 


REGRET is expressed betimes by people whose fondness 
for wholesome sport is in inverse ratio to their means of 
gratifying it that, as the different forms of it become 
moré specialized in general and more refined in particular, 
the expense of it increases to a degree so high that their 
participation is almost prohibited. 

In 2 majority of cases, however, their standard of the 
sport is based on the fashion of it and the luxuries of it 
rather than on the substantial factors of it. There is no 
doubt that the most expensive forms of sport, within cer- 
tain wise limitations, may be made the most pleasurable, 
but it does not by any means follow that less expensive 
forms are therefore devoid of all pleasure. 

People who, some years ago, were content to fish or 
shoot or boat or yacht in their old every-day clothes for a 
proper costume, and who also were content to use the 
family “fish pole,” or Queen Bess fowling piece, or boat 
of Noah’s Ark model, have become educated up to higher 
standards of sport, and their tastes and needs are of a 
higher degree accordingly. Nevertheless, as between the 
primitive methods and the most expensively refined meth- 
ods, there are many intermediate stages in which sport 
can be enjoyed at a reasonable expenditure. The same 
common-sense principles of finance apply to it that apply 
to the serious business occupations of life and of living. 

People adjust the quality and style of their clothes and 
homes and foods to correspond to the purchasing power of 
their incomes, and they tecognize that these are the neces- 
sities of life and the luxuries of life, and observing the 
limitations imposed, they manage to live quite comfort- 
ably. 





Sport has its counterparts of serious life in its necessities 
and its luxuries. In the serious affairs of life, people 
recognize that there is a law of supply and demand which 
determines values, and that there is a limit both in respect 
to quality and quantity beyond which they cannot venture. 
The luxuries may be made the most expensive features. 
As a style of living, no sensible man with a small income 
would consider for himself that the millionaire’s standard 
of living with all its luxuries was the true one for every- 
body to follow. The same common sense applies to 
standards in sport, for in a similar manner it has its neces- 
sities and its luxuries. It has its implements of rare 
material, of mechanical excellence, of artistic design and 
finish. It has others of equal utility, although perhaps of 
less elegance, to supply the needs of him whose purse 
permits him to engage in sport at all. 

"Iw. 

There is nothing inherently changeful in the sport itself 
which has made the transition from the inexpensive rec- 
reation of years ago to that of the present time. The 
essentials remain the same. Taste has been cultivated to 
a higher artistic plane. Skill has improved and demanded 
finer mechanism. Wealth has become ereater and more gen- 


eral, furnishing the wherewithal to gratify the craving for 
the best. The interests of sport have kept pace with the 
general advancement, 

Sport was less expensive some years ago, because at 
that time one could not make it expensive if one en- 
deavored to do so. There were not the thousand and one 
implements for the sportsman’s need then on the market. 
It was in a manner analogous to an attempt to busy a 
highly finished suit of clothes when the spinning wheel 
and homespun clothes ruled supreme. 

The expensiveness of sport, like the expensiveness of 
living, is much as one makes it. It may be cheap or dear, 
sensible or foolish, original or imitative, wholesome or un- 
wholesome—it is a matter in which the personal equation 
dominates. But at no time in the history of sport could 
its devotees obtain so many essential articles of sport at so 
cheap a rate as they can at the present time. The true 
standard is to enjoy life within one’s means, a precept 
which was sound in the years gone by, as it is to-day 
and will be in the years to come. 


SNAP SHOTS. 


The owner of a private game preserve, who has im- 
ported exotic species to stock his park, is not unreason- 
able if he asks for the taking and disposition of such 
game greater privileges than those given for hunting the 
wild game of the State. As a specific illustration of this, 
there is qa Pennsylvania mountain preserve into which 
the owner some years ago introduced elk from the West. 
The elk in Pennsylvania has been extinct for more than a 
half-century, and there is then no demand whatever for a 
law forbidding the killing of elk at certain periods and 
the exportation from the‘State at any time. There is such 
a law, however, and the only practical effect of it is to pre- 
vent the preserve owner, who happens to live in New 
York, from bringing his game home with him after he 
has killed it. The elk which were introduced six years ago, 
have bred and multiplied, until their number now is such 
that they have outgrown the food supply, and the only 
alternative of the owner is to annex more territory or 
kill some of the herd. Under these circumstances liberty 
to export the game would be nothing beyond reason. 





The communication which we print from Mr. D. C. 
Beaman, of Denver, relative to the form of a game law, is 
deserving of careful consideration. Mr. Beaman has 
given the subject much study, having brought to it a 
combination of high legal attainments and warm interest 
in game protection. To him Colorado owes its present ad- 
inirable law. In the crudeness, complexity and bungling 
contradictions which characterize them, many of the game 
laws of the day are excellent examples of all that they 
should not be; nor may any improvement be looked for 
until in each individual case the statute shall be-made a 
subject of deliberate preparation before the haste and 
confusion of the closing hours of the legislature. Of all 
the laws we have, those relating to game and fish should 
be the simplest, most readily understood and most easily 
complied with. It is a reflection on legislative game com- 
mittees when a carelessly worded statute leaves room for 
doubt as to its meaning. 





The so-called Hunt and Rideout case which has just 
been decided in the Maine courts grew out of the am- 
biguity of a special law made by the Fish Commissioners 
for Greene’s Lake. Instead of specifying a particular 
lake where fishing might begin, the Commissioners set the 
time when the ice left, and the opportunity was thus given 
for a difference of opinion as to when the ice actually 
was out. The law as commonly interpreted was under- 
stood to mean that fishing was permissible when it could 
be done from a boat, for the water is some twelve miles 
long, with narrows for only a few miles down, so that it 
is impossible for one at the upper end to tell whether 
the ice is entirely gone. Messrs. Hunt and Rideout were 
among several fishermen who had acted upon the quoted 
interpretation of the law, but they appear to have been 
the only ones prosecuted, a circumstance which gave color 
of personal persecution to the case. The affair has ended 
in their vindication, but it is one which ought never to 
have occurred. A game or fish law should be simple. 
plain, direct, one that all may understand, and under which 
all should be treated alike. 
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Che Sportsman Gourist. 
The Three G’s. 


“If I could put my woods in song, 
And tell what’s there enjoyed, 

All men would to my gardens throng, 
And leave the cities void.”—Emerson. 


A WELL-KNOWN writer has said “that physical health 
is a necessary condition of all permanent success.” 

The man who seeks ozone, health and pleasure can 
secure all that he desires, for very little money, if he will 
visit the -Midland Lake country of the Dominion, lying 
northeast of Lakes Huron and Erie, and between these 
lakes and the Ottawa River. Pt 

Many parts of this region are seldom visited by pleasure 
seekers, and the sportsman can find game and fish in 
abundance. The country is a network of lakes and 
streams, all navigable by canoe, and here may be seen 
strange people, and Indians, with bear, deer, beaver and 
otters for the gunner, while the fly-fisher can take bass, 
pike and trout, in quantities to satisfy the most exacting. 
The summer is the close season for many species of 
furred and feathered game, and the wardens are numer- 
ous and vigilant in the enforcement of the laws. This 
paper will not treat of great hunting feats, nor will any 
“fish stories” be narrated for the credulous, its pur- 
pose being to call attention to the sports of camping, 
canoeing and the camera practice. 

The writing of these words has borne my fancy back- 
ward to the gracious past, during the years of which my 
life out of doors has filled so large a portion. As I 
trace the, to me, magic words, visions of camping scenes 
in the far northern forests, beneath giant pines, tempest- 
twisted cedars, and somber spruces, pass before the eye, 
where the high-blazing camp-fire cheered a group of-four 
congenial spirits, cruising for health and recreation. Pic- 
tures of pleasant bays, where the deer splash and paw the 
matted lilypads; sandy beaches with the mists of early 
morn mounting skyward, where four merry swimmers 
plunged and gamboiled in the refreshing water, like seals 
in their native element; shimmering lakes, foaming cliffs, 
rock-ribbed coasts, alternate with sunny hills covered 
with bracken and shady groves, where trout brooks lave 
the mossy rocks. : 7 

Again in memory the game is stalked on placid waters 
beneath the bending branches of forest trees, with In- 
dian noiselessness of paddle; or we picture remembered 
storms in the forest, when 
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“The rain beat down in sheets, the thunder’s roar, 
Came very fierce, as vengeful shots from ships of war;” 




















or happy weeks passed sketching in a mountain sugar 
camp ‘neath golden maples. We live over again the time 
spent in the lumber camp, where the jolly shanty boy 
makes merry. We hear the sturdy prompter as he calls 
upon all to “clear away for a stag dance,” and the African 
cook tunes his fiddle while singing: 





























“When de sun puts on hie ebening gown, 
Wid de shiny purple seams, 
An’ lays him down in twilight town 
Fo’ to rest in the house ob dreams; 
Den I gets de fiddle an’ I gets de bow, 
* An’ I sits where de shadows creep, 
An’ I plays um fas’ an’ I plays um slow, 
i An’ I plays me mos’ to sleep.” 
























































Again we are beating up against a stiff breeze, the 
racing waves crashing with loud reports on the bows; or 
we toil at the carry, damp with perspiration and the mist 
from the roaring cataract; all these pass before the 
dreamer with the vividness of a panorama, as, seated by 
the evening grate, we gaze upon the camera trophies. 
Now “nature takes us back once more within the horizon 
of her magic, and the heart of manhood is born again, 
and one is put at once into fairyland.” 

Says the great educator, Horace Mann, “All through 
the life of the high-minded, but feeble-bodied man, his 
























































spots where noble enterprises perished for lack of physical 
vigor to embody them in deeds.” ye 
ew American men carry athletic habits into man- 

hood, but a mature man should take far more exercise 
than boys, if he would keep out the hands of the physician. 

The Athenian phrase of contempt for a man who knew 
nothing was. “That he could neither read nor swim.” 

While the sports of yachting, horsemanship, iceboating. 
etc., can be cultivated by only a favored few, because of 
the heavy expenses attendant, the sports of which I speak 
can be enjoyed by nearly all. : c 

The “Merry Four” made one trip to a lagoon where 
serpents glide and turtles bask,” to procure frogs’ legs 
for a camp fry. The bay stretched into the forest for 
some miles. .The party came upon a small, partially 
oleared space, where stood a residence of logs and bark. 
The occupants were busy outside, in a costume consist- 
ing of a calico apron only, which was distributed un- 
equally among the three, the children being naked. Our 
noiseless approach gave them no opportunity to hide, and 
the mother seized a shotgun and stood off the party. 
Permission to “take” her residence was finally given, 
“afternoon dress” was donned and the half-tone shows 
her “home. sweet home.” We met boys in the tamarack 
swamps who had never been four miles from the shanty 
in their lives. When one thinks of the future condition 
of such children, it is a matter of much concern. The 
men work during the summer and fall Legg, Sed logs, 
piling and peeling them for a mere:pittance. Their pov- 
erty and the ioil and privations they endure may be 
guessed from the photographic record showing their 
home life. Few occupations call for greater physical 
strength and endurance of adverse conditions than the 
work of the lumberman, and there is opportunity for 
needed mission work among them. a é 

Canoeing upon the great inland lakes is a sport little 
like the boy play that passes by that name among those 
who frequent our fish ponds and rivers during the sum~ 
mer. In the wilderness boys or youths would soon come 
to grief. This is ? be expected from the limited opportu- 
nity they enjoy for practice. - 

The Tedier F eotecnand to the craft from childhood 
are so skilled in its management that almost universally 























































































































































































































- further in a 


path is lined with memory’s grave stones, which mark the . 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


they challenge one’s admiration. They will proceed 
a day apd-cqarqpore than a white man 
can travel with a horse, and at same time as safely as 

It is a maxim that “ten pounds of r-will carry one 
hundred pounds of man.” A canoe wéighing 100 pounds 
and twenty feet in length will float safely four average 
men with all needed luggage. It should be decked in 
for a space at bow and stern, and should have a good, 
high coaming of brass or copper, with air chambers at 
sides—these, with thick cork floats at bottom of each dun- 
nage bag, will float the equipment in event of a capsize 
until the swimmers can bale out and embark again. 
The bow and stern paddlers may use the “pudding stick,” 
but the other two should have double-blade paddles. 
Thus equipped, it is e to cover fifty miles daily unless 
several portages must made. 

A good canoe should be made from timber well soaked 
in boiled oil before it is finally nailed in place. Copper 
nails shouldbe used, and it would be wise to supervise 
the construction in person. It may cost as much as a 
good horse, but it eats nothing on the journey or after- 
ward, and it requires no more care to keep it in working 
condition than a horse. 

I was a pedestrian for some years, and a horseman 
for twenty years or moré, and I rode thousands of miles 
in all parts of the country, hence from practical experi- 
ence I can affirm that the expense far exceeds that in- 
curred in canoeing, while both methods compel one to 
travel within civilized limits, and the opportunity for the 
study of natural objects is very limited. 

It is, happily, now no longer necessary to “rough it” in 
the old-time phrase. We may thank the alcohol lamp and 
the chafing-dish with its possibilities for our emancipa- 
tion from the filthy oil stove and the dyspeptic frying- 
pan. Food, both palatable and nutritious can now be 
prepared, and that quickly. No bricks can be made with- 
out straw, and the “Ralston system” and other useful 
books enable a thoughtfyl person to provide the proper 
food to produce “physical bricks.” ‘I have collected over 
two hundred tested recipes for camp cookery, especially 
selected with reference to the health and the proper nutri- 
tion of the body when subjected to great physical exer- 
tion. 

With food wisely chosen and carefully cooked, the daily 
exertion of the muscles of the upper part of the body 
brings back the hunger of boyhood, and “‘good digestion 
waits on appetite, and health on both.” 

It is essential to advance mentally as well as physically, 
if one would reap the full benefit of the outing. A note 
book should be carried in the pocket, and a daily record 
made of all the animals and their habits; the birds that 
one observes, with their peculiarities; the trees, shrubs, 
flowers and vines found in the region traversed, to which 
scientific names should be added. The record-habit once 
formed, with photographic blue prints of each object, 
which are quickly and cheaply made, to embellish the 
pages of the book, will cause the trip to be remembered 
wth rare delight. : ° 

Let each have his part of the work assigned, and let 
the hygiene of the camp be rigidly attended to. The Sun- 
days should be set apart as a “quiet: hollow, scooped out 
of the windy hill of the week.” It is a good time to di- 
gest an excellent book like Van Dyke’s Little Rivers,,a 
book that inspires enthusiasm in any soul not dead. 

The daily plunge should not be neglected. I enjoy the 
tonic bracing effect of the cold water in the early morn- 
ing, and I “tone up” after the exertions of the day by a 
good swim in all ways the last thing at night. The daily 
ar makes the body proof to the cold, and “ a cold” 
as well. 

The only persons disqualified for the sports are those 
subject to rheumatism, grumbling teeth, and those igno- 
rant of the art of swimming. It matters not how dys- 
peptic, consumptive, or nervous a man may be, the “balm 
of the woods” will heal him. 

I met at Chicoutimi, up the Saguenay River, a lawyer 
from New York city one day in September, who, by the 
advice of his physician, entered the wilderness in the 
early spring. He was a sufferer from weak lungs and 
nervous prostration, to such a degree that medicines were 
powerless to aid him. Weak and emaciated, supported 
by a companion, he entered the forest almost ready to 
abandon hope, No one would dream that the ruddy- 
cheeked, stalwart figure now seen could ever have been 
that of a trembling invalid. When I met them, they had 
just come through a terrible contest with a bear, at close 
quarters. Their suits of buckskin were clawed and torn 
to strings, but they were victors, with some wounds, but 
none serious. 

That there is danger, it will be admitted; so there is 
danger almost everywhere, except in one’s rocking chair 
or the summer hammock; yet what man would wish to 
spend his vacation in either? Danger lends the sports 
exhilaration. “Are you afraid?” says Emerson, to swim 
that river? Then swim it. Do you shrink from the dizzy 
height of yonder giant pine? then climb it and “throw 
down the top,” as they do in the forests of Maine. If 
any man objects to the sports because of the danger it 
may be concluded that his case is hopeless. 

“The wise and active conquer difficulties 

By daring to attempt them. Sloth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 
And make the impossibility they fear.” 


Lastly it must not be inferred that vigor can be stored 
up in a few short weeks, and doled out during the re- 
maining months of the year. One must keep in condition 
at all times. Supple the muscles and tendons daily dur- 
ing the winter by dumb-bell exercises, daily runs, boxing 
gloves, wrestling—any way you choose—only keep up 
your activity. I, during the winter months, keep my 
muscles in training for the double blade the use of a 
length of iron pipe, weighing 12 pounds. I set my limit 
to paddle with this 1,000 times daily, through a radius of 
two feet; ths is equivalent to moving some tons one foot 
high. I use the ring exercises, and the muons move- 
ments for arms, spine and legs daily, and when the sum- 
mer opens I am fit for fifty miles a day of paddling with- 
out stiffness or soreness of muscles. 

Begin, :f ailing, from any cause, with five or ten miles, 
and a good rest; then try twelve, and after a week push 
on to twenty miles. Always stop short of exhaustion, and 
you will be rewarded with such health as can be secured 
in no other way so easily and so pleasantly. Erxo. 
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Sunshiny Spots. 


In the recesses of memory there is one little favored 
space that I have styled to myself “Sunshiny Spots”—a 
little place where I store away fond recollections and 
happy meditations of the days spent afield and afloat. 

_it is a sort of after-dinner, drawing room, fireplace af- 
fair, wherein are arranged all the pretty, delightful scenes, 
amusing and interesting incidents, notes gleaned; then 
forgotten fill some recurring similarity again calls them 
to mind; a thorough inventory of these hidden treasures 
may hardly be taken, scenes, incidents, anecdotes, lessons, 
teachings, pathos, humor, sentiment, poetry, and what 
not being carefully shelved, side by side. 

Some of the pictures are dimmed by time; perhaps dust- 
covered in a long period of unbroken obscurity; but at 
some time, in some manner, a thing we would have 
deemed long forgotten steps forth, shakes himself, 
stretches himself, pulls out the kinks gnd aches contracted 
in such an age of inaction, and before we have time to 
Tealize, this hobgoblin form pirouettes before our 
astonished gaze, leading us a merry chase o’er meadow, 
dale, and wood, luring’ us to sequestered rice lakes, where 
the gentle zephyrs of springtime and the cool winds of 
autumn rustle musically ’mongst the dead and dying 
rushes which furnish us a favoring blind where we catch 
the wild fowl in its evening and morning flight; in this 
position, surrounded by bobbing decoys, we enjoy a good, 
old-fashioned day’s shoot, as of yore, hearing by turns 
the whistle caused by the rapid vibration of countless 
ducks’ wings—the quack, quack of the mallard—the 
bvoming of the prairie hen from across the meadows, 
and the soiemn notes of the whip-poor-will. . 

Following another path, this little will-o’-wisp guide 
takes us up the dry bed of some time-run creek, where 
grapevines trail along its sides; as our steps fall on the 
dry, rustling leaves, whirr, whirr! breaks upon our 
Startled senses, and we perceive a gray object darting 
away through the tangle of brush and vines, the scene 
surrounded by a beautiful framework of many-colored 
autumn leaves, defying «description; we follow up, and 
ere nightfall have our hunting pockets well filled with 
the gaysome pheasant chap. 

Now he will seat us in a boat, and in an incredibly 
short space of time supply us with a rod, and we 
are below some moss-covered, age-decayed mill-dam, 
where the sun, shining on the emerald.covering of the 
old planks and stones, reflects upon the water a sheen, 
rich and cool. Our lure is cast in the quiet pool, the line 
deftly guided under some o’ershadowed spot, a shadowy 
form darts forth, and, after battle royal, the gamy bass 
is landed—that noble fish of our clear running streams 
which fights for life, inch by inch, till, the final struggle 
ended, he is forced to yield, an unwilling’ and quivering 
captive. 

Then we are led away to the mountain streams: al- 
ready is the proper fly chosen for us, cast in the most 
favorable place, the skillful twist given, when a spark- 
ling flash reveals a pair of expanded jaws, vanishing 
beneath the surface as suddenly as they appeared, carry- 
ing with them fly and leader; but after gamy battle our 
good fairy secures for us the speckled beauty, praised 
in poetry and prose. 

With rapid strides he takes us to the Western prairies, 
where the late summer winds bend the grasses in gentle 
and undulating motion, swaying the landscape like a 
golden, billowy sea. Here we are furnished with a hand- 
some brace of dogs, and have all manner of easy and 
difficult shots at the prairie hen as it flushes and sails 
away Over the waving grass, furnishing us with stat- 
uesque pictures as inspiring and fascinating points are 
scored by canine intelligence. 

Indeed, a prince of entertainers is this little memory 
gnome of ours. On a bright November morning, when 
the frost is sparkling on the grasses and the foliage is 
burning in the dying year, he carefully leads us to some 
old, weed-grown, tangled brier thicket, in an old-fash- 
ioned rail-fence corner. Here the dog soon scents a 
bevy of quail. and we have fine shooting for the next 
short hour, in this hard corner and heavy cover, flush- 
ing from his retreat this happy companion of boyhood - 
days; as he darts forward with a rush and whirr of 
wings, and seemingly lightning speed, we forget how in 
many a long, solitary ramble we have been cheered and 
entertained by his cheery “Bob White, Bob White,” 
and oer guns play sad havoc with these merry, innocent 

ands. 

Again jumping West, we are chasing the antelope over 
the plains, and, as they go galloping, soon disappearing 
behind some friendly swell, we wipe our eyes, and thank 
this little sprite for his wondrous goodness. 

But what is that dense, moving, black mass away to 
the west? Buffalo? Why, so it is; and here we had 
thought they were nearly extinct; for, as we dash into 
the herd and fire from the saddle, a huge form stumbles, 
sways, plunges forward, and it is buffalo, sure enough. 
As we contemplate the vastness of this herd, we won- 
der could so sad a fate befall them as is presented to us 
in a few brief years? But where are they now? 

The buffalo left far in the rear, we find ourselves at 
the foothills; thence we wander into mountain and rocky 
defile, deep chasm, overhanging cliff, or thicket-bound 
patches, where the pine and mountain ash form com- 
panionship in the shadows of towering peaks. Here we 
kill the elk; fight the silver tip and black bear, then scale 
still higher and show our prowess in the chase by bring- 
ing into camp the Rocky Mountain sheep and goats, 
which defy ali laws of nature in perilous leaps down the 
slanting slopes, where foothold seems impossible and 
distance insurmountable. 

Ever restive, we fly on the wings of the wind, to the 
Northwest. where we battle with the salmon and shoot 
the Denny pheasant, whose brilliant feathers and extend- 
ing plumes call forth admiration and delight from the 
lover of the beautiful in nature. 

What a trip! A whole life of brightness called from 
its hiding place! We all have this little pocket of sun- 
shine in our memories. Shall we allow clouds to hover 
above and shadow its brightness? Shall we allow these 
memories to be looked upon as a “matter of course” in 
our short lives, and accept them as the consequence of 
our existence? Were it not better to drive the clouds 
away, keep the sun shining, and look upon them as a 
teaching from Him, the Maker of Heavan and Earth— 
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as a life-long legacy from Him, the. Father of Nature to 
us, the children oi Nature and men, and as such duly 
zppreciate, happily realize, in the days when our steps 
grow short and our limbs feeble, that these sunshiny 
spots are dear to dwell upon? E. K, STEDMAN. 


Pisgah Forest, N. C, 


_BeciNine at a poitit eight miles southwest of Ashe- 
ville, we have in North Carolina a private forest reserve 
which to-day stands a rival to any forest reserve in the 
country. When Mr. George Vanderbilt first conimenced 
buying property near Asheville it was not ktiown that he 
expected to do anything but locate a smiall country seat, 
but from time to time he has added to his possessions 
during the past ten years, until to-day he has in one con- 
tinuous tract over 160,000 acres of land. Beginning at the 
mansion, which is located about four miles from Asheville. 
it is now possible for one to ride in a straight line forty 
miles in a southwest direction without at any time leay- 
ing. the Vanderbilt possessions. 

he great bulk of this large tract is covered with virgin 
forests, and only a small portion or corner (proportionate- 
ly) has been improved or is under cultivation. For 
several miles on all sides of the mansion the country is 
laid out as a beautiful park, and has been planted with 
almost every known growing shrub. This part of the 
estate is traversed by some of the finest macadam drives to 
be found in any place in the world, these drives aggregat- 
ing something over sixty-five miles, the same, during 
the dry season, being daily sprinkled and rolled to as near 
perfection as possible. At no, point on these roads is the 
grade in excess of 4 per cent.; they are all under-drained, 
and on both sides of all these macadam roads have been 
planted various kinds of shrubbery, as above men- 
tioned. Whole mountain sides which were abandoned 
before Mr. Vanderbilt took possession of the property are 
now planted with young white pine and other trees, or 
with flowers, shrubs and grasses—in fact, there is to-day 
no place in the country where the botanist or horti- 
culturist could better pursue his favorite study than 
here. The streams are covered with stone bridges, and 
at almost every turn of these beautifully kept roads one 
comes upon some surprise in the way of natural scenery 
or artificial treasure of forest life. 

Three miles from the mansion is one of the finest dairies 
to be found in the world, which at present contains over 
250 head of Jersey cattle; in the opposite direction is the 
sheep ranch, further on the stock ranch, the apiary. the 
chicken farm, while on the Swannanoa River, between 
the estate and Asheville, is situated one of the largest 
nurseries to be found anywhere in the South. In this 
nursery are growing hundreds of thousands of shrubs and 
young trees, all set with the intention of being trans- 
planted into various portions of the estate. 

At the main entrance of the estate is the town of Bilt- 
more, which town Mr. Vanderbilt has built as a model 
village, and, indeed, all those who see it pronounce it as 
near a model village as is possible to conceive. 

Leaving the neighborhood of the mansion and pursuing 
a southwesterly direction for about seven miles brings 
one to the beginning of what is the true Pisgah Forest. 
Here the macadam roads end, and to see the grandest 
trails of the mountains. from this point one must travel 
on horseback. Eighteen miles in the distance looms up 
Mt. Pisgah, 5,769 feet. The foothills of these larger 
mountains were to a slight extent formerly cultivated by 
small land owners, but since the owners have been bought 
out their small truck patches have either been planted out 
in young forest trees, or have been left to grow up as they 
would. Many of the houses have been torn down, but 
deeper in the woods are still to be seen the remains of 
cabins fast going to decay, and one may here travel miles 
upon miles without seeing a sign of habitation or a 
human being. 

Upon a small portion of the forest itself cattle are 
allowed to roam. No dogs are allowed. In the more 
accessible part of the mountains lumbering is being car- 
ried on in the most scientific and up-to-date manner. 

Dr. Schenck, who fills the position of chief forester, is 
also conducting a school of forestry, which school is 
already becoming famous and well known throughout the 
country as one of the most practical and complete any- 
where to be found for the study of forestry in all its 
details. Here students are taken directly into the woods; 
they are taught how to build roads, and even the most 
inaccessible portions of the mountains are pierced. At 
all times a large force of road builders are actively en- 
gaged. The students are taught to lay out trails and are 
educated in the practical technique of cutting timber out 
of places difficult of access, as well as the many details 
of forest growth, measurement, stumpage, watershed. 
young growth, burnt lands, soils and the hundred and 
one other things which go to make up a practical knowl- 
edge of forestry. 

tarting from a point on Bent Creek, about eight miles 
from Asheville. one can take a trail which enters Pisgah 
Forest, and after winding through innumerable gorges 
and valleys, brings one out at the top of the Pisgah range 
in Yellow Gap. a point some ten miles away. As he 
ascends this trail, as was our pleasure last week, he goes 
through the various forms of forest growth which one 
meets at the different altitudes in this section. The 
best timber is all on the northern slopes, and is made up 
principally of poplar. walnut, cherry, oak and chestnut. 
As one comes out into Yellow Gap the larger trees have 
long since been left behind, even the rhododendron, laurel 
and azalias have become stunted in their growth. and up 
here they bloom much later than in the lower valley, and 
do not attain near the size which they have lower down. 

Descending the opposite, or south, side of Pisgah ridge 
from Yellow Gap, this trail winds in and out among 
gorges, valleys. around precipices, over ridges. fords 
streams and finally brings one out at a point on Bradley 
Creek. about fifteen miles from the point where he entered 
the woods. On Bradley Creek is the first signs of human 
habitation he has seen during the fifteen miles, and never 
once has he been out from under the overhanging trees. 

Bradly Creek is a rushing. roaring mountain torrent, 
about 15 feet across, and has long been famous as one of 
the best trout streams anywhere in the Southern Appa- 
lachians. 

The trail follows the bank of Bradley Creek to its source 
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in the Pink Beds. These Pink Beds are nothing more or 
less than-a gréat flat or plateau situated at an elevation 
of about 3,500 feet, sparsely wooded and thickly grown 
up in laurel and rhododendron. In fact, it is almost im- 
possible for one to move when he once leaves the trail on 
account of the excessive growth of laurel bushes. Years 


.ago this was one of the best deer-hunting sections in the 


whole South, and since Mr. Vanderbilt has established the 
Pisgah’ Forest Reserve he has made these Pink Beds 
a part of the game preserve; the deer and other wild 
life are rapidly returning. 

There has been no shooting in this section now during 
the past ten years, except what has been dotie by the 
owner and his immediate friends. For convenietice they 
have had, about every quarter of a mile, runways or open 
places cut out, about 20 feet wide, and in many places 
several miles long. These open places are perfectly 
straight, and extend across the valley, and are useful not 
only in hunting, but also act as breaks for possible forest 
fires, which are ever occurring. These Pink Beds, which 
are about seven miles in diameter, will, in a few years, be 
well stocked with game, while the streams at present are 
fairly alive with trout. 

From any of the peaks rising abruptly from one to two 
thousand feet, and surrounding this amphitheater, one can 
look as far as the eye will carry, and in any direction see 
nothing but an unbroken forest. Such lumbering as is 
being done removes only those trees which are ripe and 
ready to be cut; they are removed in such manner as will 
in the least possible way interfere with the young and 
growing timber. ; 

Dogs of any kind are not allowed in the forests, and 
hunting and fishing are absolutely forbidden, unless by 
special permit from the office at Biltmore. 

The owner of this vast estate does but little fishing 
himself, and does not greatly enjoy hunting, although 
he proposes to make this one of the best hunting and 
fishing preserves to be found any place in the country. 
Indeed, we of the South, who are to-day attempting to 
interest the Government toward the establishment of the 
Appalachian National Forest Reserve, cannot expect to 
do better than has the owner of this vast estate. Here is 
a tract of primeval forest which, under its present man- 
agement and care, may, for all time, hand down to pos- 
terity a tract of primeval woodland, well stocked with all 
kinds of game and animal life. Here will be seen roads 
which will compare with any; here are streams, and here 
cliffs, valleys, gorges and plateaus, high mountains, bar- 
ren peaks, springs, woodland cover and every woodland 
creature. 

The natives who have sold out their property to the 
present owner are even loath to leave, and some, after 
receiving the price they asked, are to-day employed on the 
estate. simply because they cannot bear to leave the section. 
The property is all patrolled, and forest rangers make 
mer effort to protect the animal life as well as the forest 
itself. 

We have from time to time had to report the fearful in- 
roads that lumbermen are now making upon the forests of 
this mountain section, the wide destruction which they 
have wrought, and the destruction which is also con- 
templated in the near future. We have shown that the 
wholesale destruction of the timber of the forests is result- 
ing in a change of climate; many of the streams heading 
in the Southern Appalachians are now practically dry 
during the summer, and become raging torrents during 
the wet season. Water powers are being ruined and the 
thousand and one other things incident to the destruction 
of forests have here for the past few years been rife. It 
is refreshing, however, to be able to see that there is one 
private citizen who has done more than all the best of the 
citizens of this and adjacent States in the way of forest 
protection. Would that there were more of them! Would 
that more of our money kings could see their way to the 
establishment of such pregerves! 

C. P. AMBLER. 


Boyhood Reminiscences. 


My earliest rifle practice is recalled by the perusal of a 
letter written by me to my father in March, 1850, when 
at the age of eleven, while on a visit to my maternal 
grandmother at Bellona, N. Y., in which occurs this pas- 
sage: “The other day Uncle Charles and I went to Mr. 
Barnes’, and to the woods where Warren was boiling sap 
with his book in his hand and Uncle Webster was hunt- 
ing. We all shot at a mark, first Webster, then Warren 
and Uncle Charles, then Charley Barnes and myself. and 
by the time we got through the tree was well covered with 
bullet holes.” Shortly thereafter I owned my first rifle. 
and when not at school lay in wait for woodchucks, whose 
hides I would tan and sell for whiplash and belt-fasten- 
ing material, and with the proceeds obtain powder. lead 
and percussion pills for fresh forays. Occasionally | 
would bring in a few black and gray squirrels, and my 
mother would prepare a stew that was enjoyed by all. 
Whenever a chicken was wanted I was delegated to ob- 
tain it, and would sometimes make a number of shots ere 
I succeeded in killing. by shooting at the head, at which I 
always aimed. One day when watching for squirrels on 
a ridge adjacent to an alder swamp, I heard the drum 
ining of a partridge (ruffed grouse), and my ambition was 
at once excited to see and,-if possible, obtain it. I care 
fully stalked in the direction, waited until the soul-stirring 
drum beat was repeated. and was finally rewarded by the 
never-to-be-forgotten sight of the bird in the act 
upon a fallen log, not over 20 feet away from the tree 
behind which I was concealed. I watched him for a 
time, until my nervous agitation had passed, and then 
caut‘ously and carefully aimed and pulled the trigger. 
and lo and behold! the bird fluttered off the log in its 
death struggles, and with joy unspeakable I picked up 
and admired my first partridge, with its neck severed 
just. below the head, and proudly bore it home, together 
with the squirrels I had secured, and thought the potpie 
that followed the best of my life. 

There was good woodcock cover near my home, and I 
well remember the occasion when I first saw bird dogs at 
work, and birds shot on the wing. Some cousins of my 
father visited him and brought with them a couple of 
setters, and my surprise was great to see the work of 
the dogs, and the expert skill of my cousins, as bird after 
bird came to bag, and then that feast of broiled woodcock 


—the first I had tasted—can never be forgotten. My first 
experience with hook and line was the catching of buil- 
heads in a pond on Flint Creek when about eight or nine 
years old, and many the good mess taken home 
found their way to the frying pan and were eaten with 
a relish. One night a bite was followed by a heavy pull, 
and it required all my strength to hold and finally land 
my first eel, that was about 3 feet long—and the first I had 
seen—and which I thought was a water snake, until an 
older companion otherwise informed me, and killed and 
removed it from the hook. 

A little later I skittered for pickerel with a pork-rind 
bait on Saturday afternoons with more or less success 
and any amount of enjoyment. Afterward, in 1853, I 
visited an ‘uncle at Coudersport, Pa., and caught in the 
mountain streams of that vicinity and in Pine Creek atid 
the Sinnamahoning waters many a fine string of brook 
trout. It was also there that I witnessed the greatest 
flight of passenger pigeons, and was in the slaughter 
armed with a pole, knocking them down as they rounded 
a point, together with almost all the rest of the towns- 
people. ‘ 

Pierre Stebbins and myself. armed with shotguns, visited 
a pigeon nesting a few miles away, and after obtain- 
ing all the young birds, just able to fly that we could carry, 
built a fire by a brook and broiled some squabs for our late 
dinner, and then started for town, but actually after a two- 
hour tramp in the woods, found ourselves back at the lunch 
place. having been completely turned around and _ lost. 
We then followed the brook, which we knew entered the 
stream that flowed through town, and finally arrived 
there all right, but very tired. FE. S. WHITAKER. 

CauTtHace, O 


A Pack of Hounds. 


Every time Harry Reynolds visited the Horseshoe 
ranch he broke the Tenth Commandment. Among the 
different members of the canine family that called this 
ranch their home was a full-blooded greyhound bearing 
the well-merited name of Queen. She was a beautiful 
animal, tawny yellow in color, with slender, shapely 
limbs, deep chested and possessing all the lines that mark 
a dog as a thoroughbred. As for her speed and en- 
durance—well, there was nothing on four legs in that 
part of the world that could outstrip her in the race. 
Taking all these things into consideration, it was no 
wonder that Harry Reynolds coveted her and longed to 
call her his own. 

How Windy Bill Robinson, manager of the Horseshoe 
ranch, had become the owner of such a valuable hound 
was an unsolvable mystery to Reynolds. Windy Bill’s 
answers to all inquiries on the subject were somewhat 
vague and unsatisfactory. 

“A feller got her from another feller, a friend of mine 
got her from this other feller who was a friend of his’n, 
and I borrowed her from my friend and ain’t had time to 
return her, not knowin’ where my friend went to,” was 
the only explanation he would vouchsafe to give. 

Although he did not seem to set great store by the 
greyhound, still he refused to part with her on any terms 
half-way within reason. Every time Reynolds saw the 
dog he coveted her all the more, and of late this covetous- 
ness had grown into a fixed determination to gain pos- 
session of her by fair means or foul. and settle with 
Windy Bill afterward, even though the operation bid 
fair to result in an appeal to arms. He was not without 
special reasons for this seemingly unworthy resolution. 
Ever since he had removed Old Duke, the Scotch stag- 
hound. from Beardy Miller's unchristianlike guardian- 
ship, the hound had picked up wonderfully, and although, 
in all probability, he would never entirely recover from 
the effects of that terrible run through the scorching 
heat, when he had all but yielded up his life. there was 
much good stuff left in him. He had lost his former 
wonderful powers of speed and endurance, but nothing 
of his matchless courage, and Reynolds’ heart went out 
to him in his present fallen estate. 

With the arrival of Old Duke at the Horizontal Bar 
ranch and his subsequent recovery, Harry saw a chance 
of raising such a pack of hounds as he had always longed 
to own, provided he could gain possession of Queen. The 
mother would furnish the speed, while from Old Duke 
they would get a fighting strain that would make them a 
match for any wolf on the plains. He was careful to 
say nothing that would in anywise arouse the curiosity 
of the manager of the Horseshoe ranch, so that one day 
when Queen disappeared mysteriously from her accus- 
tomed haunts, Windy Bill never thought to inquire par- 
ticularly at the Horizontal Bar ranch for the missing 
hound. 

Windy Bill was not greatly disturbed over his loss, and 
when Reynolds made him a present of a fine bull terrier, 
as a mere friendly act of sympathy, he felt more than 
pleased with the substitute, and in a short time Queen 
became a fast-fading memory. 

About a year afterward all of Harry Reynolds’ spare 
time was taken up with the education and disc‘plining 
of six awkward, irrepressible puppies. being well sec- 
onded in his efforts by Queen. the mother of the family, 
and, as they grew older, by Old Duke. the daddy of the 
pack. There was another dog, Sharp by name, on the 
Horizontal Bar ranch, a big, bony animal, half of grey- 
hound. half bull. and he -was of much valuable assistance 
while the tra‘ning and education of the young dogs was 
under way. He it was who taught young Tige his own 
famous throat hold, from which no creature could escape 
when once the strong jaws were set in their deadly grip. 
He also showed the pack many interesting things about 
a dog's life on the plains, but Tige, because of his pug- 
nacious disposition. no doubt, became his special charge. 

The dogs waxed stronger day by day, and passed 
through their early puppyhood without misadventure. 
The next year found them tall and well-proportioned and 
almost fully grown, as fine a pack of wolfhounds—with a 
little more experience—as a hunter would care to ride 
behind. They still had much to learn—in fact, their edu- 
cation had only begun, but in Old Duke and Queen, not 
to forget Sharp, these young gladiators, had instructors 
worthy of the name. 

Thus did Harry Reynolds become the possessor of his 
afterward famous pack of hounds, and he seldom went 
abroad without some, or, more probably, all of them, 
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trailing at his pony’s heels, nor were they ever far from 
the sound of his voice, and he blessed the day that he 
had rescued Old Duke, when that good had all but 
perished after his chase of the antelope. arry always 
avoided the Horseshoe ranch when the dogs were with 
him, and, as the hounds had not as yet begun to attract 
attention by their exploits, Windy Bill Robinson re- 
mained in blissful ignorance of the part Queen had played 
in bringing them into the world. . 

One day Harry was on his way home from a visit to a 
distant part of his ranch, when he had an opportunity to 
initiate the young dogs into the joys and delights of a 
wolf hunt. The full pack was with him, following re- 
spectfully in the rear. As he ascended a rise of ground 
he saw a wolf not far ahead limping along on three legs, 
evidently in trouble. The animal discovered him at the 
same instant, and immediately broke into an awkward 
run, unlike the usual swift lope of a coyote when pur- 
sued. In answer to Harry’s sharp whistle, Queen and 
Old Duke sprang forward, fellowed by their puppies. 
Bounding high in the air, their keen eyes soon detected 
the fleeing form in the distance, and away they went. 
This was new sport for the young dogs, and they joined 
in the chase as though it were some new game planned 
for their special entertainment. Old Duke soon fell be- 
hind the rest, but he had no thought of dropping out 
of the race. Harry had spoken one word to his pony, and 
that was sufficient. J. C. understood the game perfectly 
and needed no urging. 

They gained rapidly on the wolf, and as Harry drew 
near he ascertained the cause of the creature’s awkward 
gait. Fastened to his hind foot was a steel trap, and 
from the trap trailed a chain with a good-sized stake at 
the other end. Queen overtook the wolf first. She 
would never fight at close quarters unless compelled to, 
but a certain duty devolved upon her in every chase 
which she never failed to skillfully perform. As she 
dashed past the wolf, with a lightning-like movement, she 
turned, seized him by the hind leg and threw him end 
over end. Having accomplished this feat, she paused, 
ready to repeat the act if necessary, but she would not 
attack her desperate foe. The young hounds circled 
around the wolf, barking vociferously m their wild ex- 
citement, and waiting for some one to show them what to 
do next. Just then Old Duke arrived on the scene, and 
without a second’s hesitation rushed in and sprang upon 
the wolf. There was a brief tussle, and then Old Duke 
found his favorite hold and pinned the struggling wolf 
to the ground. This was enough for the rest of the pack. 
Tige attempted to follow out Sharp’s instructions re- 
garding the throat hold, and received a cut 2 inches long 
on his brisket as a reward for his temerity. He retreated 
with a howl of pain, but he was the son of Old Duke, and 
his fighting blood was up, so he joined in the fray again. 
Harry merely acted as a spectator, urging on the dogs 
and encouraging them with the sound of his voice. 

When the unequal struggle was at last over, he threw 
the dead wolf across J. C.’s back, called in the dogs and 
rode homeward. He skinned the wolf and boiled the 
carcass in a cauldron and fed the meat to the dogs with 
their regular ration of cornmeal. After that there was 
nothing in the State of Texas, short of a rifle ball, that 
could stop Harry Reynolds’ pack of hounds when once 
they had sighted a wolf. 

As they gained in experience they adopted certain 
tactics of their own invention. Like a well-drilled com- 
pany of soldiers, each dog knew his place and just what 
was expected of him when the game had been sighted and 
the chase had begun. They ran in the form of a flying 
wedge, with Queen at the head and Tige close behind 
her, while the rest of the pack followed in close order, 
with Old Duke or Sharp—the latter sometimes ran with 
the pack—bringing up the rear. Queen was always the 
first to attack, and she never failed to catch the wolf 
by the leg and throw him. That alone was her part 
to play, for before the wolf could recover Tige would 
have him by the throat, and then the other dogs would 
rush in, each one having his own particular hold, and 
the days of that coyote were ended. It all seemed to be 
a prearranged plan with them, and their master never 
ceased to wonder at their almost human intelligence. 

With such a pack of swift-footed hounds to set the 
pace, with “a fleet steed to follow” wherever they might 
lead, and you would hunt far and long to find a better 
one than J. C., with the fresh, bracing air in your nos- 
trils, and the glorious freedom of the broad Western 
plains all around you, what more could a man desire for 
his happiness? If any man were well fitted to appreciate 
and enjoy this life in all its fullness, such a man was 
Harry Reynolds, owner of the Horizontal Bar ranch, a 
brave hunter, a fearless rider and an all-round good 
fellow. : 

» * ~ * * * 

Windy Bill Robinson rode away from his ranch one 
morning on a visit to certain portions of the range where 
he had set out a number of wolf traps. The wolves had 
become very troublesome that year, and Windy Bill had 
devoted much time in trying to rid his ranch of their 
presence, but so far his endeavors had met with but poor 
success. He exhausted his vocabulary—and his was by 
no means a limited one in some respects, as his name 
would indicate—in anathematizing the wary creatures that 
laughed at his every attempt to ensnare them, but he still 
persisted in his efforts in the hope of hitting upon some 
scheme that would outwit his wily foes. 

He inspected his traps on this particular day with in. 
creased feelings of wrathful disgust. Some of them had 
been sprung, two or three had been ignominously un- 
covered and exposed to view, while the rest had been 
carefully avoided. Windy Bill cursed the wolves with 
all the vigor of a cowboy’s eloquence, reset the traps in 
different places and started back home. He had just left 
the hollow where the last trap was placed and reached 
the level plain when he pulled up short -with an ejaculation 
of surprise. 

Coming at full tilt straight toward him and less than 
100 rods away, was a large coyote, and following fast 
on the trail of the fleeing creature, about the same dis- 
tance behind, was a pack of hounds running in the form: 
of a flying wedge. A single horseman brought up the 
rear of this strange procession. The wolf caught sight 
of his new enemy and swerved off to the right. Windy 
Bill sat spellbound at the thrilling sight. and held his 
breath as the finest pack of hounds it had ever been his 
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lot to look upon swept by him like so many gray and yel- 
low streaks of light. He gazed after them in wonder and 
admiration too great for words, until he was~brought to 
himself by the sound of a familiar voice calling his name, 
and the next moment a horseman dashed past at break- 
neck speed. waving his hat in the air and shouting: 

“Hi! Yi! Yil Come on, Bill. Great sport!” _ 

Windy Bill needed no urging, but with an answering 
yell put spurs to his horse and followed the wild rider, 
whom he recognized as his friend, Harry Reynolds. The 
pace was furious, but Windy Bill never took his eyes 
from the pack. How splendidly they ran! And with 
what mighty bounds did they cover the ground! But 
the wolf was fast, too, and this was a race for life and by 
no means an easy one while it lasted. ; 

Gradually, however, the hounds closed in on_ their 
Suddenly the leader of the pack shot ahead with 
incredible speed, and the next moment Windy Bill saw 
the wolf turn a somersault in the air, and as it landed, 
all in a heap, the second dog had it by the throat. The 
other hounds were not far behind, and the two com- 
batants were concealed from view as they rushed up and 
joined in the fight. Windy Bill pulled up his panting 
horse at the scene of the encounter in time to see Harry 
Reynolds lift the dead body of the wolf and throw it 
across his pony’s back. 

‘Hello! Windy,” Harry called out. “Great sport, 
wasn’t it? That wolf gave us a run for our money. 
What do you think of the dogs? Fine lot, eh?” 

“Fine? Fine don’t begin to describe it,” the other en- 
thusiastically declared. “I never seen anything like ’em 
before. Where the devil did you get hold of em?” 

“Raised ‘em. The Scotch stag there is the daddy of 
the pack, and the big greyhound next to him is the 
mother. It’s all one happy family, you see. This is their 
first season. Just wait till they have had a little more 
experience and I’ll show you wonders.” 

The dogs were all lying down, in the form of a half- 
circle, tired after their long, hard run, but they were 
ready to move at a moment's notice and watched their 
master for the word of command. Windy Bill cast his 
eyes enviously over the lithe, shapely forms, and then his 
gaze became concentrated on the tawny greyhound that 
Reynolds had pointed out as the mother of the pack. 

“Say, Hal, there’s somethin’ all fired familiar "bout 
that greyhound there,” he asserted. “Seems to me I’ve 
seen her or her double somewhere before.” 

“Think so? Well, you’ve never seen a better one, that’s 
certain,’ Harry answered, in an off-hand manner. 

“Seems to me,” Windy Bill continued, slowly scratch- 
ing his head, “seems to me she’s a heap like my Queen 
what I lost a couple of years ago. Remember her?” 

“Yes, and she does resemble her, now that you men- 
tion it,’ Harry agreed. “Funny, but her name is Queen, 
too. I must have been thinking of your dog when I 
named her.” 

“Did you raise her?” 

“Yes, I ‘raised’ her all right.” 

‘Where'd you get her?” 

“I told you. I raised her.” 

“Oh, I see. . You mean lifted her.” 

“I didn’t say lifted. Where could I have lifted her 
from? You're the only man around here ever owned a 
dog like her. If she is your dog she ought to know 
you. Suppose you try her.” 

Windy Bill snapped his fingers and called the hound by 
name, but Queen kept her eyes on Reynolds’ face, not 
even deigning to glance at her former master. She, had 
never liked him, and undoubtedly her instinct warned her 
that here was a time to feign ignorance. She knew, bet- 
ter than any one else, how cruelly unjust Windy Bill 
could be when anything displeased him, for he had visited 
his wrath upon her unoffending head many a time and 
oft, and Queen had the pride of good birth mingled with a 
stern sense of justice that never forgave a wrong—traits 
which her children all inherited. Windy Bill at last gave 
up his efforts to attract the hound’s attention. 

“My dog had a small, white spot underneath her jaw,” 
he informed Reynolds. “Damfi can believe that she ain’t 
my Queen, unless I see she ain’t got that mark.” 

“Go ahead,” Harry acquiesced, unconcernedly. 

Windy Bill swung from his saddle and approached the 
silent hound. Queen slowly lowered her head, resting it 
on her forepaws, and gazed steadily at him as he ap- 
proached. 

“Come, old girl. Nice dog. Good dog,” Windy Bill 
began, and stooped to stroke her hedd. Queen’s upper 
lip curled suspiciously, disclosing a row of gleaming 
white fangs, and a low growl was her only answer. The 
growl was repeated in the deep voice of the huge stag- 
hound lying beside her, and Windy Bill slowly backed 
away. 

“Gosh almighty! They're ugly brutes,” he exclaimed. 
as he remounted his horse. “Think you'd be afraid of 
em. 

“Afraid? I sleep with them. They're my bodyguard 
neatly every night of the year. By the way, how’s that 
bull terrier I gave you getting on?” 

“Fine as silk. I wouldn't trade him for that ugly tem- 
pered beast there, even if he can’t catch a wolf.” 

“So that, after all, if you had discovered that it was 
your Queen you wouldn’t be any the loser, seeing I gave 
you the bull terrier.” 

“Well, I don’t know. Look what a pack you got. I'd 
trade the terrier for one of the pups there.” 

“They wouldn’t leave me, and you couldn’t keep one 
of them on your ranch. I'll tell you what I'll do, though. 
I'll give you a pup out of the next litter, and you can 
raise him yourself.” 

Windy Bill expressed his thanks, and they wheeled 
their ponies about and headed for home. But the man- 
ager of the Horseshoe ranch was suspicious, and cast 
many scrutinizing glances at the tall greyhound as they 
rode along. When they came to the parting of their 
ways. he halted, and at last asked in hesitating tones: 

“No offense, Hal, but, honest Injun, ain’t that my 
dog Queen?” 

“Suppose I should say it was, would you feel any 
better?” Reynolds replied, with a slight smile playing 
about his mouth. “What would you do, I wonder?” 

“Nothin’ much, only it might take another one of them 
pups to make me clean forget about it.” 

arry’s smile broadened. : 
“Oh! well,” said he, “if you want another one of the 


. 
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pups, I reckon I can spare him, not as a narcotic for 
your active memory, you understand, but simply to oblige 
a friend.” 

“Oh! I understand,” Windy Bill hastened to assure 
him. “I'll be glad to get the pups.” 

They said good-by and went their separate ways, and 
Queen gave vent to her feelings in a joyful. bark. 

“Hal’s a foxy boy,” Windy Bill soliloquized, as he rode 
along, “but I reckon I sorter called his bluff that time. 
He’d be a bad man to get in a row with, though. I'll 
bet my shirt that dog is my Queen.” He looked back 
just in time to see Reynolds disappear over the next 
rise, followed by his dogs. “There’s one thing sure,” he 
concluded, with a flowery oath, “Hal Reynolds has cer- 
tainly got the finest pack of hounds in the State of Texas. 

Fayetre Dur.in, Jr. 


Bring Flowers. 


CuarLestown, N. H., Aug. 22.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Looking over an old manuscript scrapbook this 
morning, I found some verses, written many years ago, 
which I think might please some of your readers, and I 
sent you a copy. 

My father told me when I showed them to him that I 
had “plagiarized” from Mrs. Hemans, but I had not seen 
her poems for many years, and had forgotten them, though 
some strain of them may have lingered, unknown to my 
memory, and my garden has recalled my own. to-day. 


Flowers, Bright Flowers. 


FLowers, bright flowers! the smiles of the earth, 

In the footsteps of angels they sure had their birth, 

The charm and delight of the long, summer hours, 

Through all life’s changing 
flowers! 


scenes, bring us flowers, fresh 


1 
Bring the “trailing arbutus,” first herald of spring, ; 
The roses of June and the violets bring, 

Till the gentian’s blue eye beams mid autumn’s cold showers 
As each blooms in its season, bring flowers, fresh flowers! 


Bring flowers, fresh flowers, the babe to bedeck, 

As it twines its soft arms round its mother’s fair neck, 
While its deep, searching eyes gaze so fondly in ours, 
Strew the pathway of childhood, with flowers, fresh flowers. 


Bring flowers, fresh flowers, in wreaths for the bride, 

As she stands at the altar in maidenly pride, 

While her hopes and her fears dwell on life’s coming hours, 
Forecast her bright future with garlands of flowers! 


Bring flowers, fresh flowers, to strew on the tomb, 

In their beauty and fragrance, and brightness of bloom. 
Though the spirit has soared to unwithering bowers, 
Strew the grave of the mortal with flowers, fresh flowers. 


Bring flowers, fresh flowers, the altar to crown, 
Where the Spirit of Love on his children looks down, 
To the Maker of worlds and the Ruler of powers, 
No incense so fit as his own fragrant flowers! 


I see with regret in the Tribune the death of our 
friend, A. N. Cheney, and it is a great loss to fishcultural 
interests, as well as the fall of another old landmark in 
Forest AND STREAM. I only knew him by his writings 
and by correspondence, but his mother was a native of this 
town, and the descendant of one of the old families, cele- 
brated in Revolutionary times and in the conflict with 
New York over the New Hampshire grants, which Row- 
land E. Robinson has chronicled in his “History of Ver- 
mont.” The news makes me sad and—old. 


Von W. 


Glatuyal. History. — - 
——~f--— 
Odd Nesting Places. 


An Odd Place for a Wren’s Nest. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In May last a pair of Baltimore orioles built a nest of 
the usual shape and size in one of the elm trees in front 
of the house. The nest was suspended from a small, 
drooping branchlet, and was rather more symmetrical 
and closely woven than usual. In due time the young 
were hatched, reared and disappeared. Now, in August 
a pair of house wrens, who have already reared at least 
one brood of young from a nest in one of the veranda 
pillars, have adopted the oriole’s nest, and after patching 
it up a bit with twigs and so on (as the bottom of the 
nest seemed a little insecure), the busy little birds have 
almost raised a second, or third, brood. To-day, on Aug. 
22, the young ones are clamoring for food and well 
feathered. The nest hangs and swings in the lightest 
breeze. 

A coincidence occurred yesterday, when the original 
builder of the nest, the male oriole, still in spring dress, 
appeared, and whistled from the elm trees as he did in 
the early May days. That he is the same bird is be- 
yond question, for his notes are unusual and unmistakable, 
and in the early summer became elmost tiresome. 


Morton GRINNELL. 








Mitrorp, Conn. 


Robins’ Nest on Cars. 
Sayre, Pa., Aug. 16.—The cosmopolitan nature of the 


Tobin has often been commented upon, but the following 


seems to bear the distinction of a record breaker. It is 
from the Philadelphia-Record: “Passenger coach No. 
4219, of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Rail- 
road, has a regular. rider every day in a robin that is so 
deeply engrossed in maternal affairs that she doesn’t in the 
least mind the rattle and roar of the train. Underneath 
the car, on a wide beam that supports a portion of the 
air brake, she has built her nest, and all her energies are 
bent upon hatching some blue eggs. The car remains at 
West Chester every night, comes to Philadelphia in the 
morning, makes a trip to Norristown, returns to Broad 
Street Station, and makes its last run of the day to West 
Chester. The bird must have accomplished the work of 
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building her nest during the brief stops made by the train 
at the towns to which it runs, but why it should have 


selected such a place in the beginning is the most sur- - 


prising part. The nest was discovered several days ago 
by a railroad man at West Chester. He saw the robin fly 
from beneath the car and made an investigation, the re- 
sult of which rather astonished him. The members of 
the train crews that run the car are awaiting developments 
with almost paternal anxiety.” 

Supplementary to the above, I may add that Mr. W. H. 

tton, general foreman painter of the Lehigh Valley 
R. R., advises me that he once found a perfectly made 
bird’s nest constructed between one of the main truss rods 
and the bottom of a passenger coach, at the point of the 
rod’s attachment to the sill of the coach. The car was 
a regular service coach, daily used on a central new 
branch of the Lehigh system, in a section of country neces- 
sitating short curves, and a consequent heavy oscillation 
and wrenching of the equipment, and how the nest could 
have been built and made to stay in place without loss of 
symmetry or injury to the minutest detail of architecture 
has long been an undemonstrable problem to those who 
witnessed the unique location of the structure. 


M. CHILL. 





Summer at the Zoological Park. 


Avcust in the Zoological Park in this year of 1901 is 
not as Augusts of other years have been. The grass and 
the foliage are as fresh and green as if it were June. The 
wild birds are busy and some of them are singing. There 
is nothing to be seen of the dead and dried-up appearance 
of the late summer. It is true that it is hot, and that the 
caged birds and mammals suffer under the torrid sun and 
in an atmosphere surcharged with humidity. The great 
buffalo bull, Cleveland, whose wrinkled hide is naked 
back of the shoulders, pants in the heat as he fights the 
tiny flies that sting him, and others of his kind, wiser 
than he, are standing shoulder deep in one of the great 
pools in the corral. 

The elk, too, have gone in swimming, and may be seen 
with nothing but heads and shoulders above the water in 
the tank in their range. Although it is so hot, the coats 
of these animals are thickening up, the horns of the great 
bull have been newly stripped of their velvet, and the 
calves have lost their spots. Soon the summer coat will all 
drop off and the animals will appear smooth and fresh 
looking in autumnal garb. 

Many changes have taken place in the park during the 
summer. Baird’s court has been gradéd and surrounded 
by a retaining wall, and on it the very handsome monkey 
house has been erected, and before the cold weather will 
be ready for occupancy. Of its inhabitants, the most 
interesting will be the recently obtained orangs, which now 
attract so much attention. One of these has been edu- 
cated to a point where he sits in a chair and eats his 
food from a table like any white man. 

Another important addition to the park is the Rocking 
Stone restaurant, which is now completed and in opera- 
tion, to the great satisfaction. apparently, of the visiting 
public. Its location is an admirable one, for it is in one of 
the coolest spots in the park, and it seems to be well 
patronized, 

The inhabitants of the beaver pond, which are recent 
additions to the collections, do not often show themselves 
to the public, but their works speak for them. These are 
to be seen in the shape of a house built at the foot of a 
group of little, soft maples, in the dam which they have 
erected—and which has flooded a good part of the inclos- 
ure—as well as in the devastation that they have wrought 
among the small trees, cut down for food and construction 
purposes, 

No doubt after a time the beavers, like many other of 
the wild creatures in the park, will become accustomed 
to the sight of human beings, and will carry on their 
operations more or less in the day time. It is interesting 
to see how the otters, wild ducks, geese and many other 
mammals and birds have adapted themselves to their situa- 
tions here. They pay no more regard to the presence of 
visitors than if those visitors were so many stumps. The 
ducks continue to dabble in the water, the geese to pluck 
the grass, the otters to play with each other in the pool 
and all the different creatures to carry on their various 
pursuits, even though people are standing within 3 or 4 
feet of them. 

Among the extraordinary additions to the collections 
within recent months are a number of huge Galapagos 
tortoises, animals in which the carapax, or upper shell. is 
3 or 4 feet long, and which are big and strong enough to 
carry on their backs without difficulty two or three men. 
Their great size, stout, columnlike legs, long, slender 
necks and small heads, make them extraordinary objects. 
It is interesting to see them feeding on a heap of fresh, 
green grass, which they eat in a businesslike way, mych as 
a cow might eat it. Through the summer a considerable 
number of the tortoises have been removed from the rep- 
tile house and turned out in pens on the grass. 

Two Cuban crocodiles about 5 feet long, put into the 
reptile house in the large tank at the end of the turtle 
crawl, created some excitement recently by their wars. 
They fought for a long time, and it was impossible to 
make peace between them. At last one defeated the 
other, and chased him constantly about the tank, and 
finally the beaten one, making a tremendous effort, sprang 
- of the tank and landed on the floor of the reptile 
ouse. 

The tremendous flying cage, in which is the great col- 
lection of birds, chiefly aquatic, such as flamingoes, ibises. 
ducks, geese, swans, pelicans, cormorants and herons of 
various sorts, continues to be one of the most attractive 
things in the park. It is an interesting sight to behold 
these birds, practically at liberty, walking about or flying 
from tree to tree, or, as in the case of the pelicans, taking 
long flights over the water, and all of them apparently 
as healthy and as independent as so many wild birds in all 
their natural surroundings. 

At the bear dens, always a center of attraction for 
visitors to the park. there are two curious little, whitish 
bears, said to be from Corea, which are recent additions. 
An interesting exotic form died this spring—killed by 
some one who last year fed it with peaches,. which it 
devoured, stones and all. The death of this rare and 


costly creature preaches a sermon on the thoughtlessness 
r * 


of the public, which ought to make some impression. The 
polar bears, Kadiak, grizzly and black bears are in ad- 
mirable condition, though all are suffering somewhat from 
the heat. The polar bears have entirely recovered from 
their last winter’s skin trouble, and are now in superb 
coat and condition. 

From the far East has come a specimen of the small 
wild cow of Celebes (Anoa). It is the least of all the 
bovine animals, has straight, backward, slop:ng horns, and 
looks somewhat like the African eland, though no bigger 
than a short-legged deer. There is also a tiny Chinese 
water deer, not very much bigger than a jackrabbit, and a 
number of other East Indian forms, allied to the sambur 
and axis deers. 

A number of animals have been born in the garden this 
year. One female buffalo calf, two elk, several deer of 
different sorts, a number of wild ducks—redheads, mal- 
lards, etc.—wild geese and pheasants. 

The authorities of the garden have had some good luck 
and some bad. Their moose have not done well, and two 
or three have died. The mule deer seem to suffer greatly 
from the damp heat, and are thin and somewhat ragged. 
With the approach of cold weather they are likely to im- 
prove. On the other hand, the antelope, which have been 
a source of constant anxiety to the director and his staff 
since the park was opened, seem at last to be doing well. 
They are-fat, smooth and in good order. It would seem 
as if their food problem had at last been solved. 

Word has recently been received from Mr. J. Alden 


QUAIL’S NEST. 
Photo by J. H. Madden. 


Loring, the head keeper in charge of the mammals of the 
park, giving some notion of what he has done during his 
trip to Alaska. It seems that he succeeded in capturing 
no less than three of the young of Dall’s sheep, but that 
it was impossible to keep them alive on the food that he 
could offer them. Notwithstanding this misfortune, it is 
hoped that he will bring back from Alaska a considerable 
number of interesting specimens. 

It is hardly to be doubted that when autumn comes and 
all the summer vacationists return to New York, a re- 
newed interest will be felt in the park of the New York 
Zoological Society. The collections now on exhibition 
there are well worth the seeing, and members of the 
Society should make it a point to take their friends 
thither and show them what the Zoological Society is 
doing, and to induce them to become members. A 
great city like New York should furnish ten times the 
present membership of the Zoological Society, and would 
do so, if it were generally known what the Society is 
doing, and what it intends to do. 


Review of North American Snakes. 


It is nearly ten years since Prof. Cope’s paper on the 
“Characters and Variations of North American Snakes” 
was published, and only a few months ago appeared, in 
the Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1898, his 
work on “The Reptiles of North America.” Now, from 
the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, we receive “A Review of the Genera and 
Species of American Snakes North of Mexico” by Mr. 
Arthur Erwin Brown, the Secretary of the Zoological 
Society of Philadelphia. 

Though extremely interesting, the paper is very largely 
technical. It is in the main an inquiry into the nature of 
the variations so commonly found among snakes—and on 
which so great a number of species and subspecies have 
been based—and an endeavor to determine how far such 
variations are promiscuous and without meaning, and to 
what extent they have relation to progressive modifica- 
tion. Thus, it would seem that the paper is, in a certain 
way, an object-lesson protest against the tendency of the 
present day toward the multiplication of species and sub- 
species. 





“T think,” said A. Bronson Alcott in one of his con- 
versations, “when a man lives on beef he becomes some- 
thing like an ox. If he eats mutton he begins to look 
sheepish; and, if he feeds on pork, may he not grow 
swinish?” “That may be,” said Dr. Walker. of Cam- 
bridge, who was one Of the listeners. “But, when a man 
lives on nothing but vegetables, I think he is apt to be 
pretty small potatoes.”—Springfield Republican. 





We Are All Hume- 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Some one once remarked that there was a great deal of 
human nature in people, and we all of-us see constantly 
occurrences which impress this truth upon us. 

We are all of us disposed to lay down rules of conduct 
for our fellow men, but would like occasional excep- 
tions to be made in our own favor. Or we may wish to 
except from the application of the general rules which 
we lay down certain persons or creatures, which we par- 
ticularly like or dislike. In advocating the passage of 
certain laws or the repeal of others, we are very likely to 
be governed by our personal interests or our personal 
preferences rather than by broad consideration of what 
is for the general good. A man may be willing to 
acknowledge that spring shooting does harm to the duck 
supply, but if he believes that his only opportunity to 
shoot ducks comes in the spring, he is not likely to be an 
ardent advocate of having the open season for ducks close 
Jan. 1. The free traders declare that the protectionists 
want protection merely for the benefit of their own 
pockets—to enrich themselves at the expense of their 
fellow citizens; while the protectionists aver that their 
political opponents are careless of the country’s good and 
wish to see the American laborer crushed by the com- 
petition of the “pauper” hordes of Europe. 

The letter from Mr. H. Stewart, printed in the Forest 
AND STREAM which has just come to me, is an example 
of the human nature which sticks out of us all so strongly. 
Mr. Stewart, if I have read his writings correctly. is a 
true sportsman, and a nature lover, if not a naturalist. 
Yet he calls the ravens cruel, as nearly as I can under- 
stand, chiefly because they kill his sheep and lambs. That 
the ravens attack the eyes and certain other parts of the 
animals is advanced as proof of the birds’ cruelty, but, of 
course, Mr. Stewart knows very much better than I can 
tell him why the birds make these parts especial points of 
attack. It is because they are soft, and yield most easily 
to the stout bill. 

It has become a fashion in these latter days—and it is 
« fashion now running riot—to credit animals with human 
‘ntelligence and reasoning power; to make them, in fact, 
men, women and children, but clad in feathers or fur and 
able to run or fly swiftly. This, of course, is highly 
inartistic, and is a return to the beliefs and stories of 
our naked ancestors of 2,000 years ago; but it is the pres- 
ent fashion, and must run its course, just as in the recent 
past the various fads of archery, lacrosse, the bicycle and 
other sports havé arisen, flourished for a time, and then 
fallen into desuetude. 

There is no particular reason for believing that birds 
or animals have human feelings, nor is there any reason 
to think that the raven looks at the killing of a sheep 
with any more regard to the feelings of the sheep than the 
human butcher has for the steer whose throat he cuts, or 
the chicken whose head he chops off. Birds and mam- 
mals gather food as the farmer gathers corn, and whether 
that food is a seed, an earth worm, a ruffed grouse or a 
sheep, makes no difference. It is food, and it is looked 
upon as food, and not as anything else. From my point of 
view, therefore, it is simply absurd to speak of a hawk, a 
raven or a fox as cruel. Each of these animals is strug- 
gling to exist, just as, in another way, every human being 
struggles. I conceive that there can be nothing immoral 
in the killing of a sheep by a raven, or a ruffed grouse by 
the hawk, and if we regard it as immoral, it is chiefly 
because it interferes with our selfish pleasures. 

Our human nature establishes in us many selfish preju- 
dices and frequently sways us from our usual lines of 
conduct. Mr. Stewart is a nature lover, and so a bird pro- 
tector. Yet he draws the line at ravens, partly because 
they interfere with his sheep and partly because they 
interfere with other birds. Am I taking too much for 
granted in inferring that Mr. Stewart would protect all 
birds except the ravens and their kin? 

I have a friend who is a farmer. Sometimes when I see 
him and ask how the farm is going on, he makes remarks 
about the crows, which pull up the newly planted corn 
and destroy the crop. I have endeavored to convert him 
and have sent him much good literature on the subject 
of the crow. I have been unable, however, to convince 
him that the crow does a great deal of good as well as 
harm. He thinks only of his spring fields, robbed of their 
tender shoots of growing corn. Yet this man is one of the 
most enthusiastic of bird protectors, and on his piazza 
and in the buildings immediately about the house he 
owns, there were last spring five or six robins’ nests, two 
peewees’ nests and one of a little house wren, besides nests 
of orioles and scarlet tanagers in the trees immediately 
about the house. 

I have a relative who has what I call a hen ranch, but 
he more elegantly terms it a poultry farm. His language 
about hawks at certain seasons of the year I do not ven- 
ture to write to you. I am quite sure that you would 
say that it was not “fit to print.” I have sent him Dr. A. 
K. Fisher’s valuable little volume on the “Hawks and 
Owls of the United States,” but it is my impression that 
he regards Dr. Fisher as one of the foremost of Amer- 
ican writers in the department of light fiction. He shoots 
hawks whenever he can. Yet this man is an ardent bird 
lover and bird protector, and is a game warden—or what- 
ever the term may be—serving without pay in the State in 
which he lives. , 

’Way up the Hudson lives one of the most genial, sweet- 
est natured and delightful of men. His descriptions of 
nature, and, above all, of bird life, are among the most 
charming things that have ever been written in Amer- 
ica. If in all this broad land there is one who loves the 
birds, enjoys their society and takes pleasure in telling 
to others how much delight he takes in all their wonder- 
ful ways, it is John Burroughs. And yet, unless my 
memory has altogether gone astray, it 1s not many years 
since John Burroughs declared in substance that while he 
likes orioles very much, he likes his own grapes better, and 
that he protects his grapes from the orioles with a shot- 
gun. . 

And if John Burroughs ‘alls from grace in the matter 
of bird protection, what excuses may not be made for 
us poor folks, who, occupying a plane somewhat lower 
than his, sometimes or often totter and fall? 

J. Epwarpbes 
ConneECTICUT, 
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Too Much of a- Good Thing. 


As I was walking in the woods one day a little snake 
slipped out of a tuft of ferns and darted across my path. 
I stooped quickly and caught him in my hand. It was 
an adder, about twelve inches long, mottled red and 
white on tHe back, and checkered white and black on the 
belly, and so pretty that I tied him in my handkerchief 
and carried him home, 

A small aquarium that had sprung a leak made an 
appropriate house for him. A nest of cotton, in one cor- 
ner, under a bit of bark, was his bed, and the inserted 
top of a round, silver box his drinking cup. I put in a 
little earth, with mosses and small ferns, to make things 
lomelike, and placed the whole on top of the piano. He 
was afraid at first, but soon would let me touch and play 
with him, and rather liked to curl up in my hand, for 
warmth, -perhaps. 

I was taking music lessons at the time, and several 
hours each day were spent at the piano. I rattled and 
banged with conscientious fervor, but the snake did not 
seem to mind, and slept curled up under his coverlet of 
bark. 

One day my teacher gave me a gavotte of Bach’s to 
study. It was hard, but I was determined, and soon the 
notes flew from under my fingers with some rapidity. I 
then began to notice that it had a strange effect upon 
the-adder. Almost at the first note his head, with the 
beady eyes and darting tonguc, would peer from under 
the bark, his body slowly following. Around and around 


his glass house he would glide, slowly at first, and by * 


degrees faster; then rise nearlv his full length, support- 
ing himself on his tail, and fall over like a log. This he 
would do all the time the gavotte lasted. If I played 
something else, or closed the piano, he slipped back 
under cover and coiled up, I had a great regard for the 
old kapellmeister, but an irreverent friend has since 
told me that some of his music suggests a basket full of 
eels or snakes al! wriggling in different directions. Pos- 
sibly the same analogy occurred to the adder. Having 
heard that snakes are charmed by music, and that Indian 
fakirs make them dance to sweet sounds, I flattered 
myself that my interpretation of Bach exercised a charm 
over one pair of ears at least, and seldom finished a 
séance at the piano without piping up the gavotte for 
the little adder. 

One day I was showing off his “pas seul” to a friend 
and played the piece through several times. The next 
morning I found my adder curled up inside his silver 
drinking cup, his head under water, dead. M. M. 


Buffalo Bred ia | Captivity. 


In the Boston Transcript of Wednesday, Oct. 10, 1900, 
appeared a very interesting article by Mr. Mark Sullivan, 
entitled “The Buffalo Still Lives.” The article bears 
marks of careful study, and the writer has evidently made 
great effort to be sure of the facts. There is, however, one 
point in it which the writer says was suggested to him, 
but which he appears to adopt as his own, and this may 
be stated—for fear of doing him an injustice—in his own 
words: 

“The third influence which menaces the buffalo in cap- 
tivity was brought to my attention just at the time when 
[ had begun to believe they were safe so far as inbreeding 
is concerned. It was pointed out to me by a member of 
the New York Zoological Society—a scientist and man 
of wealth, who has given freely of his time and money to 
save the bison. He despaired of the result. His reason 
he expressed about this way. 

“There is a law, just beginning to be observed by 
scientists, which operates to this general effect. When 
animals are surrounded by favorable environments a 
large majority of the births are females, and the race 
propagates freely; when the environments are unfavor- 
able, the ratio is reversed. 

“It was the operation of this law that caused the enor- 
mous increase of English rabbits when introduced into 
Australia. That Vienna physician had a glimmering in- 
sight into it when he announced that the sex of human 
births could be influenced. For that matter, no scientist 
has more than a glimmering of it yet, although the man 
who first mentioned it to me said its operation was so well 
understood by the members and employees of the New 
York Zoological Society that no one ever looks for the 
birth of a female buffalo at Bronx Park; when a birth 
is announced they take it for granted it is a male, and are 
never disappointed. 

“The idea was so novel to me and its bearing on the 
fate of the buffalo so vital, that I set about testing it at 
once. I made inquiries about the births at several collec- 
tions where the animals are in more or less captivity, the 
ranges being from one to one hundred acres in extent.” 

The result of these inquiries gave a total of 58 births, of 
which 35 were males; in other words, of the births, .604 
were males, .306 were females, or the births are nearly as 
3 to 5 in favor of the males. This shows the absurdity of 
the statement already quoted, and attributed to the scien- 
tist who declared that at the New York Zoological Park 
when the birth of a buffalo is announced they take it for 
granted it is a male, and are never disappointed. As a 
matter of fact. we believe that only two calves have ever 
been born in the Zoological Society’s Park. Both were 
males, to be sure. but the absurdity of generalizing-from 
two births is sufficiently obvious. The matter deserves 
more attention, since in Nature of Nov. 22, Mr. Lydekker 
quoted Mr. Sullivan’s statement with regard to the ten- 
dency to the relative increase of males among the buffalo 
offspring, apparently with approval. 

It is sufficiently well recognized that the abnormal condi- 
tions which surround captive animals influence them in a 
great variety of ways, and it may very well be that this 
is one of the ways in which they are influenced. Yet the 
data on which we can figure are so entirely inadequate 
that any attempt to draw any conclusions from them are 
as yet absurd. 

In the effort to gain further information on this point 
we have made inquiry among a number of people caring 
for buffalo, and present the results below. 

It is commonly assumed that in nature the birds are 
equally divided between male and female, but as a mat- 
ter of fact, absolutely nothing appears to be known on 
this point, except, possibly, in the case of the fur seal, 
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which, as suggested to me by my friend, Mr. Arthur Er- 
win Brown, is of no value here, since the species has not 
been kept in captivity, and, furthermore, belongs to an 
aberrant group. 


So far as we can learn from the small number of. 


cases at hand—only eighty-five births in all—the pro- 
portion of males to females is as 60 to 40. 

Dr. Frank Baker, superintendent of the National 
Zoological Park, Washington, D. C., states (Dec. 27, 
1900) that of seven calves born in the park, five were 
males and two females. 

Mr. Arthur Erwin Brown, of the Philadelphia Zoo- 
logical Gardens, gives me, under date of Dec. 27, 1900, a 
total of thirty-eight births in his garden from 1874 to 
1900. Of these twenty-four were males and fourteen 
females 

Dr. F. A. Crandall Jr., curator of the Zoo at Buffalo, 
N. Y., states (Dec. 31, 1900) that the only calf born there 
was a female. 

Geo: W. Burke, superintendent of the Pittsburg ( Pa.) 
Highland Park (Jan. 2, 1901), has had one calf, a male. 

Frank M. Chapel, superintendent of Hon. W. C. Whit- 
ney’s preserve, states (Jan. 4, 1901) that from 1898 to 
1900, inclusive, there were eleven births, of which seven 
were males and four females. 

Finally Mr. Austin Corbin, whose record has been kept 
carefully only for the year 1900, reports for that year 
twenty-five births, of which thirteen were female and 
twelve males. It will be recognized, of course, that these 
buffalo have practically a free range, and are not in con- 
finement. 

To summarize them we give the following table: 

M. 
Blue Mountain Forest Association 12 
National Zoological Park 5 
Philadelphia Zoological .Gardens 24 
Hon. W. C. Whitney’s preserve 
Highland Park, Pittsburg 
Buffalo, N. Y., Zoo 
New York Zoological Park 


General Darling’s Elk Horns. 


The measurements of the elk horns, owned by Gen. 
Charles W. Darling, Utica, N. Y., are as follows: 

The antlers measure 9 feet and 3 inches from tip of 
beam to tip of beam across the skull, and they have a 
spread of 53% inches. They have a beam length of 55 
and 56% inches, and the longest prongs are 16 and 17 
inches in length. There are 10 of them. Had these elk 
horns been differently mounted, with the elk’s head be- 
tween them, they would have had a spread of 24 inches 
more than they now have. They were picked up at the 
base of the Rocky Mountains; by a friend of Gen. Dar- 
ling, many years ago. 

Probably there is but one larger pair in existence, 
that in possession of Emperor William, of Germany. 
That pair was presented to him by Hans Leiden, the 
German consul at the Netherlands, and the Director of 
the Zoological Garden at Cologne. Those horns meas- 
ure 12 feet from tip cf beam to tip of beam across the 
skull, and have a spread of 62 inches. They have a beam 
length of 67 and 674 inches, réspectively, and the long- 
est prongs are from 22 to 23'4 inches-in length, and there 
are 12 of them. ONEIDA. 


[The paragraph purporting to give the measurements of 
these antlers fails to convey to us any idea of their size or 
character. It is stated that they are on the skull, and be- 
low it is intimated that the head is not “between them.” 
They are said to be very large, yet to have only ten points 
—i. e., to be what used to be called a five-pointer. Are 
they shed antlers or what? Many years ago in New 
York there was for a time the largest elk head we ever 
saw. It was said to be a gift from an enthusiastic Ger- 
man here to the old Emperor William, the grandfather of 
Germany's present ruler. We do not know that it was 
ever measured—no one ever measured horns in those 
days—but the horns were very large and startlingly mas- 
sive. We believe it was shipped to Germany, as in- 
tended. ] 


The African Game Supply. 


A report on the administration of Rhodesia, recently 
issued by the British South Africa Company, contains 
matter of great interest to naturalists and sportsmen as 
well. This is the section devoted to Notes on the Fauna 
and Flora of Northeastern Rhodesia, by Mr. C. P. Ches- 
naye. The time covered is from 1898 to 1900, thus bring- 
ing it down almost to date. 

Mr. Chesnaye’s report takes a very hopeful view of the 
prospects of the survival in considerable numbers of 
certain larger mammals and reptiles in the district to 
the west of Loangwa, in the swamps of Bangeolo and 
Mweru. Owing to the fact that for the greater part of the 
year it lives in swamps that are quite inaccessible to the 
hunter, the elephant is still met with in large herds. 
These are likely to be preserved in the future by the pro- 
posed formation of a’ game preserve to the east of Lake 
Mweru, since the elephants will probably retire from the 
hunted districts to those where they are not hunted. The 
hippopotamus is said to abound in the district, while 
rhinoceroses are abundant. 

In 1893 the rinderpest swept the country, killing off large 
numbers of buffalo and antelope of one sort and another; 
but the country is gradually recovering, and many dis- 
tricts are rich in game, especially in antelope of many 
varieties, of hartbeest and zebras. This would seem to 
offer still further encouragement to the English author- 
ities to establish on a large scale the game reserves of 
which so much has been said within the last few years. 


A Quail’s Nest. 
PLAINWELL, Mich., Aug. 15.—I tried to get a good pic- 
ture for you, but did not succeed to my satisfaction. No. 


1 is a picture of the nest, No. 2 the same with the quail” 


on, No, 3 the same with the quail on—it does not show 
her at all, but she is there. There were fifteen eggs in 
the nest, and they were hatched Aug. 10; that is pretty 
late, I guess. J. H. M. 
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~ Game Bag and Gun 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertises 
them in Forzst amp Stream. 


A Game Law Form. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The frequent mistakes made in the passage and, amend- 
ment of game laws, as illustrated by the last law of 
Illinois in omitting to provide for the protection of quail 
and woodcock, and the double negative used by the Audu- 
bon Society in its draft of laws for the protection of 
birds, as well as.the usual negative form so long used in 
prescribing seasons when game shall not be taken. calls 
for a radical change in game law phraseology, including 
a simpler method in stating the seasons. 

The usual form adopted is as follows: 


“Every person, who between the first day of February and the 
first day of October of any year takes or kills, etc., shall be guilty, 
etc.” 


This is objectionable because it is uncertain whether 
the first days of February and October are in the open or 
close season. Strictly construed, the first day of February 
is part-of the open season on account of the use of the 
word “between.” The period “between” Feb. 1 and Oct. 
1 begins Feb. 2, and ends Sept. 30, although the intent of 
the law was no doubt to have Feb. 1 a part of the close 
season. 

The use of the words “of any year” is also wrong. It 
should read ‘“‘of the same year.” In the law from which 
this is taken (Californid’) other sections do read “of the 
same year,” thus using different words to express the 
same ideas, as evidence of careless drafting. 

At the end of every section is also attached a penalty. 
This is unnecessary and simply adds useless words. 

Most game laws are constructed on this plan, being 
simply copies of those first enacted, no particular thought 
having been given to improving the phraseology. 

In drafting the present game law of Colorado I adopted 
a method which renders such errors almost impossible. 
The following is the division of that law pertaining to 
seasons and limitations: 

“Division B. General 
Quantity. 

Section 1. No person shall at any time of the year, or in any 
manner, pursue, take, wound or kill any bison, buffalo, elk, deer, 
antelope, mountain sheep or beaver, or any of the following wild 
birds, viz.: Turkey, ptairie chicken, sage chicken, grouse, quail, 
pheasant, partridge, ptarmigan, duck, goose, brant, swan, crane, 
water fowl, pigeon, dove, snipe or curlew, or any trout, white fish, 
grayling, sunfish, bass, catfish, wall-eyed pike or other food fish, 
or sell, offer or expose for sale, or have the same in possession, 
except as permitted by this act; Provided, The prohibition in this 
section as to beaver shall not extend to such beaver as interfere 
| the operation or maintenance of any canal, ditch or lawful 
dam. 

Sec, 2. No person shall shoot from a public highway at game, 
or fish or hunt game in any enclosure not public land, without the 
consent of the owner or person in charge of the same, or fish or 
hunt in any park, lake or preserve licensed under this act, with- 
out the consent of the proprietor or person in charge of the same, 
and no question of ownership, proprietorship or charge shall defeat 
a prosecution unless it appears that, the accused in good faith has 
theretofore claimed, and at the time of the commission of the act 
complained of, claimed to be such owner, proprietor or to have 
such charge, or to have had the consent of the owner, proprietor 
or person in charge, and shall establish such claim. 

Sec. 3. No person sha!l have in possession or transport the 
carcass of any game quadruped or any considerable portion of such 
carcass unless the same has thereon the natural evidence of its 
sex sufficient to enable such sex to be readily determined by or- 
dinary inspection. 

Sec, 4. Beery person lawfully taking any fish alive and desiring 
and entitled lawfully to retain the same, shall immediately kill it, 
unless it is intended to be kept alive, in which case it shall be 
immediately placed in a suitable receptacle containing sufticieat 
water and given proper care and attention. 

Sec. 5. No game or fish shall be used for baiting any trap, de- 
vice or deadfall, nor shall any edible portion of game or fish be 
ubandoned or permitted to go to waste, nor shall the nest or eggs 
of any game bird be disturbed, destroyed or held in possession 

Sec. 6. No dynamite or other explosive or poisonous or stupe 
tying substance whatever shall be used in the taking or killing of 
any fish, nor placed in any waters containing fish, excepc when 
done by public authority for public improvement, nor shall any 
ties or timber be driven or floated down any streain containing 
fish. 

Sec. 7. It shall be lawiul to pursue, take or kill, during the open 
season therefor, in the manner, of the kind, for the purpose and 
to the number and extent in this section provided, the following 
game and fish, and the open seasons therefor in each year shall 
begin and end as follows, namely: 

1. The open season for deer having horns and antelopes having 
horns shall begin August 15 and end November 5 next ensuing. 

2. The open season for elk having horns shall begin October 
25 and end November 5 next ensuing. 

3. The open season for wild turkeys, prairie chickens, sage 
chickens and grouse shall begin August 15 and end October 21 
next ensuing. 

4. The open season for wild ducks, geese, snipes, curlews, 
brants, swans, cranes and water fowls shall begin September 1 
and end April 15 next ensuing, except in regions exceeding 7,000 
feet above sea level, where the open season shall begin S.p 
tember 15. 

5. The open season for wild pigeons and doves shall begin July 
15 and end September 30 next ensuing. 5 

. The open season for trout not less than eight inches in 
length, and other fish, shall begin June 1 and end October 231 
next ensuing. 

7. The right given by this section to take or kill game and 
fish is limited to food purposes, and to fifty ducks and twenty- 
five other birds and twenty pounds of trout and fifty pounds of 
other fish for each person in any one calendar day, and no person 
shall take, kill or have in possession in any one season more 
than one elk, and one deer and one antelope; or, instead of cne 
deer and one antelope, he may have either two deer or two antec 
lope. Nor shall any person Live in pocemee at any one time 
more than one hundred ducks and fifty other birds, nor mure 
than seventy pounds of fish. 

No game or fish shall be held in possession by any 
for more than five days after the close of the season for 
the same, except as in this act otherwise provided. 

9. No game shall be pursued, taken, wounded or killed in the 
night, nor with a steel or hard-pointed bullet, nor with any 
weapon other than an ordinary shoulder gun or pistol, nor shall 
any fish be taken or killed except in the ordinary manner with a 
line and rod held in the hand, and the hook or hooks baited with 
natural or artificial bait; and fishing with snag hooks or trot 
lines, or lines having more than five hooks thereon, shall not be 
deemed the ordinary manner of fishing; nor shall any person fish 
within two hundred feet of any fishway, nor dispose of to another, 
except by actual donation, any edible part of game or fish taken 
or killed under the provisions of this section; 

Provided, That blinds, sinks and decoys may be used for 
hunting birds, and that the provisions of this section in relation 
to game eds and fish shall not ly to those in parks and 
lakes of A licensed under this act for the keeping and propa- 
gation of the same.” 


It will be seen that Sec. 1 is a general and sweeping 
prohibition against taking, selling or having in possesion, 
“except as permitted by the act.” This section never 
needs changing. Its prohibitions coves everything, so that 
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if any mistake should be made in changing the open sea- 
sons, by leaving out “quail or woodcock,” as done in 
Illinois, or leaving out any other animal, the effect would 
be to make the entire year a close season on such animal, 
and the game fully protected. In short, the open seasons 
exist only by virtue of clauses permissive in character, and 
the omission of any of them simply leaves the entire year 
in the close season. 

Other advantages in this form of stating the seasons are 
in giving the open season instead of the close one, and in 
using the words “begin” and “end” instead of “between,” 
thus permitting both the dates mentioned clearly in the 
open season. 

When it is desired to change the open season on any- 
thing, - is.done by merely changing the first or last date, 
or both. 

In regions where the seasons for water fowls and waders 
should be different, new subdivisions should be made cov- 
ering the case. The same, if the seasons on any animals 
grouped in this law in one open season should be made 
different. 


The penal provisions. are at the end of the act, and 
are as follows: 


“Division G. Penalties—Prosecutions—Fines, 


Section 1. Every attempt to violate any provision of this act 
shall be punishable to the same extent as an actual violation 
thereof, and any such attempt or violation by an agent, clerk, 
officer. or employe, while acting for a corporation, shall render such 
corporation liable also, and an accessory may in all cases be 
prosecuted and punished as a principal, 

Sec. 2. The failure by any person or officer to perform any act, 


duty or obligation enjoined upon him by this act’ shall be deemed 
a violation thereof. 


Sec. 3. Every person using dynamite or other explosive, or 
any poisonous or stupefying substance, or pursuing, taking, 
wounding, killing or having in possession any bison or buffalo, 
in violation of this act, shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than $500, nor more than $1,000, or by imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary not less than six months nor more than two years, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 4. Every person or officer violating any of the provisions 
of this act, otherwise than as contemplated in section 3 of this 
division, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and be punished by a 
fine of not less than $10, nor more than $500, or by imprisonment 
in the county jail not less than ten days nor more than six 
months, or by both such fine and imprisonment.” 


This covers the whole field of violations and saves use- 
less repetition of penalties. 

The attention of game protectors is called to this simple 
method of insuring certainty in game legislation, which 
usually receives little consideration. 

If I had drafted this law with the duck limit as it now 
is, I would feel bound to apologize to game protectors. 
The limit as I drafted the law was twenty-five ducks, but 
the Legislature, at the behest.of some influential duck 
hunters, enlarged it, against my earnest protest. 

D. C. BEAMAN. 


A Close Call for Dick. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

While throwing together some animal and vegetable 
matter one morning from which to make a repast in 
my bachelor quarters, I suddenly became aware of a 
fine, spike bull elk taking his breakfast out in my 
meadow. * 

Now it so happened that I was needing some steak 
from the hindquarters of a spike bull just at that time 
very badly. As it was not an everyday occurrence to 
have so much good steak call on me I lost no time in 
“unlimbering” my Winchester, and left my cooking 
breakfast to its fate. 

I crawled down the bank into the willows and started 
up the creek, when I saw he was coming over to and 
crossing the creek; then I made lively tracks back up 
the bank and around the house, and for half an hour [ 
raced and crawled, trying to come near unto him. At 
last he was coming toward me, I being out in the open 
with nothing but scattered sage brush to protect me from 
sight, and he browsing along the edge of the timber. 

I Jaid low, and when he got within good range, so I 
felt sure of getting him, I raised slowly on one knee to 
take aim. I was pressing the trigger when the wind, 
moving some bushes, let a ray of sunshine fall on his 
neck, and my gun dropped. I jumped up on my feet 
and yelled out, “Come here, Dick, you rascal!” and he 
came trotting down and stuck his nose in my face, and 
seemed glad to see me. He was a tame elk, belonging 
to a neighbor, living a mile and a half away, and had 
never before gotten out of his pasture. 

A red flannel -cloth had been placed about his neck, 
but had become dirty, and was so nearly the color of the 
hair as to be hardly distinguishable, but a little streak 
of sunshine made it visible, and saved his steak. He 
went from my place to another neighbor’s, where a ten- 
derfoot was staying, who fired four shots at him at 40 
yards’ distance, without touching a hair, and then ran 
out of ammunition. 4 

Dick got home safe and lived to occupy the Zoo at 
Denver, Colo., and I regulated the inward cravings for 
elk steak by supplying venison steak. 

At another time I was working on a big stock ranch 
where a tame buck deer was kept. He would leave the 
ranch about 4 0’clock in the afternoon and wander off 
to the mountains and return about 9 the next morning, 
and lie about under the cattle sheds during the day. 

One morning I got up at the first streak of dawn, and 
went out to look for the deer before breakfast. . When 
two miles from the ranch I spied a buck and doe stand- 
ing together in the edge of the timber, across an open 
space. I quickly brought my rifle up, but when taking 
aim for the buck’s shoulder, I saw the white cloth about 
his neck, and lowered my rifle. I did not care to kill 
the doe, and thought to study them a little. Starting 
toward them I had not gone a half dozen steps when the 
doe went off through the woods at full speed, although I 
was a hundred yards away; the buck never moved out 
of his tracks until I came up and patted him on the back. 
After staying with me a moment he started out through 
the woods on the trail of the doe—the ground was bare 
and dry—on a long, swift trot, with his nose close to 
the ground, and uttering a low, bleating noise. I fol- 
lowed as fast as I could go, but in a little while he was 
out of my sight, and, by following some distance by the 
trail, I found that he was right in the footsteps of the 
doe all the. time. : 5 

I had often wondered how deer and other wild ani- 
mals could, with so apparent little difficulty, find each 





other so readily: after being scattered in an almost 
boundless wilderness, but with the swiftness and cer- 
tainty with which they can follow the frail of their own 
kind, they could come together at’ will. 

As it does not become necessary for them to follow 
the trail of any other creature, we do not know just to 


what extent they can do so, but an old woodsman and — 


hunter of seventy years ago once told me of being in 
the woods hunting, on bare ground, when he saw a buck 
coming on his trail, walking slowly with its nose to the 
ground, evidently following his trail by scent; no,doubt 
through curiosity, as it was a locality and at a time when 
men were scarce and deer were numerous, which condi- 
tion is sadly changed—I say sadly, not because men are 
not desirable, but because deer are more desirable—since 
they are the source of less trouble and more fun. 
EMERSON CARNEY. 
Morcantown, W. Va. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Case Under New Illinois Game Law. 


Curcaco, Ill., Aug. 22—On Wednesday last there came 
up at Morgan Park, a suburb of Chicago, the first case of 
which I have any knowledge under the new Illinois game 
law which does not afford protection to quail and wood- 
cock. Roy Barrows was the offender in this case. and last 
Sunday he shot a quaii near the edge of the city in the 
vicinity of 107th street and Kedzie avenue. He was 
arrested, and prosecuted by Assistant State Attorney 
Carew, and was fined, the amount of the fine and costs 
reaching $34. Attorney Carew insisted that there is no 
repeal clause in the law of 1901. hence the old law still 
remains in effect. Justice W. T. Goe, of Morgan Park, 
was of the same opinion, and the fine was imposed as 
above stated. It is somewhat gratifying to see that a case 
of this kind, which would be so injurious to the interests 
of our game birds, did it go in favor of the alleged 
offender, has resulted contrary to the general belief of 
those who intend to go on the supposition that there is no 
law protecting quail in Illinois. The example will perhaps 
have a certain deterrent effect and we shall not hear of 
so many cases of Sunday shooters who go out along the 
edges of the town and kill every moving thing which they 
can see. 

As to the abundance of quail, there was never anything 
like it in this State. The crop is one almost startling in 
its profusion. This is true over practically all of this 
State, from the upper third south as far as the Ohio River. 
The truth of it seems to be that Bob White is so good a 
hustler that he can take pretty good care of himself with- 
out much outside aid. Even the most deadly minded pot- 
hunter cannot kill so many quail along the hedgerows 
before the time of snow. If he goes out with his dog in 
the summer time, he finds only a lot of little birds, which 
even a pot-hunter would not care to shoot. Yet quickly 
these birds develop wisdom, and by the opening of the 
season they are keen witted, swift of foot and swift of 
wing. It is hard enough to kill half your quail even when 
you have the law on your side, as well as the assistance 
of the best kind of bird dog, an easy conscience and an 
open shotgun. Surely it looks as though Bob White had 
come to stay in this part of the world. 


Some Other Workings of the Game Law. 


It would seem that our laws are being enforced clear up 
to the handle, at least in some quarters. Deputy Scot- 
ford has notified the Board of Lincoln Park Commis- 
sioners that they must set free eight quail and two red- 
birds which they have in confinement in the park cages. 
Warden Scotford says that he cannot favor the park and 
not favor the taxidermists and bird dealers, who some- 
times have live birds in their possession, contrary to the 





law. The commissioners referred the matter to their , 


attorney, and the end is not yet. 

The law is likewise laying. its heavy hand upon the 
multitude of perch fishers who line the lake front of 
Chicago, as they have done from time immemorial. Some 
of these fishermen use nets and others hand lines or rods 
of all sorts and descriptions. Almost the only thing they 
take is perch, and they rarely ever catch a perch which 
is up to the legal limit in size. Mr. Scotford made a little 
raid on the fishermen last Wednesday near Twelfth street. 
He gathered in nine unfortunates, and five others jumped 
into the lake and swam away to escape him. Nearly all 
these fishermen know that they are liable to prosecution, 
yet this fact does not seem to deter them, as there are 
scores of them out every day. The names of the prisoners 
taken in this raid were Joseph Smith, Fred Caw, John 
Zyak, Lawrence Wisniewski, Joseph Zyck, Edward Ziel- 
wiesk, John Vara, Joseph Howie and Joseph Forte. Their 
names seem to indicate the foreign birth of most of these 
men. It is too bad that they will hereafter be unable to 
endorse America as the land of the free. 

Yet another case of the game laws making easy money 
is that of Prof. Carl H. Eigenmann, of the Biological Sta- 
tion of the Indiana State University, located at Winona. 
Prof. Eigenmann is also a vice-president of the Indiana 
Scientific Society.. On Wednesday the worthy professor 
was arrested by Deputy Fish Commissioner Harris, and 
was fined $5 for having a fish net at the station. This 
net had been used for a long time by the professor and his 
students in taking fish for scientific purposes. Warden 
Harris did not look at it in this way. He probably found 
it hard to catch the Indiana seiners and easy to catch the 
professor, and so he let it go at that. It might perhaps 
be thought impertinent for one to suggest to our worthy 
wardens that there is plenty of big game on foot for them 
every day in the week in the market-fishing and game-sell- 
ing quarters both of Chicago and the country towns. For 
instance, last week there came down from Wisconsin a 
baggage car which contained several deer in the red coat. 
killed in the summer and shipped with not even the con- 
cealment of boxing. The deer lay in plain sight on the 
car floor. There’s a case worth following. 


Big Chicken Year in the Northwest. 


Sam Fullerton—may his tribe increase—is not only 
one of the best game commissioners in the world, but 
one of the most obliging men in the world to newspaper 
men, this latter being what the newspaper men themselves 
consider a highly desirable quality in a game watden or 


in anybody else. Mr. Fullerton is good enough to answer 
a letter of inquiry as to the chicken crop of his State, and 
one can do no better than to offer his letter in full: 

“T don’t think that any one can go astray in Minnesota 
this year in getting chickens if we can only save them un- 
til the first of September. I tell you that is very hard 
work, chickens being good and strong and the harvest 
being at least two weeks earlier than it has been in 
Minnesota before; that leaves but little protection to the 
birds, and gives the farmers more time to get out—that 
is, the farmers who will violate the law and invite the 
city sooners out to their places. 

“The best reports we have are from Kittson, Marshall 
and Red Lake counties. Red Lake is, perhaps, the best in 
the State at the present time for chickens. I am safe to 
say that it is all right with the chickens this year up back 
of Thief River Fall and the ceded Indian reservation. The 
birds wintered well, and the spring was favorable to their 
hatching. 

“Then there are your old stamping grounds in Otter 
Tail, Grant, Wilkin and Norman counties. To specify 
particularly, the places to go would be Hallock, Argyle, 
Stephen, Warren, Fergus Falls, Campbell, Aida, Morris, 
Thief River Falls, Red Lake Falls and Winnipeg Junc- 
tion. They are the best places, with, of course, a great 
many others that it is not necessary to mention. 

“T am going myself on the first with our old friend, 
Jimmie Jones, who is our warden at Fergus Falls. We 
are going to have along with us four of the best meat dogs 
in the State—you understand what they are. Judge Orr 
and Judge Countryman will be my shooting companions 
for that day, with Jimmie for guide. He reports that 
the chickens have not been as plentiful in ten years up 
there as they are now, but, as I said before, it is the 
hardest work to keep them from shooting that I ever saw. 
We have an army of wardens in the field, and are making 
convictions. I sometimes wonder why men will take the 
chances when we are taking away their dogs and guns. 
During the last week we have taken eleven guns; our 
office looks like an arsenal. Five of these are rifles, and 
were taken from deer shooters. Last week at Moorehead 
we got three guns and two dogs; at Benson we took one 
gun and one dog; at Duluth we got two guns; at 
Brainerd, three guns and two dogs. But, as I said before, 
men will take the chances, and, outside of losing their 
dogs and guns, it has cost for each chicken shot an aver- 
age of $22.50 each, and some of them are bound over to 
the Grand Jury, as in the case of Dr. McGee, of Benson. 
We gave him a chance to plead guilty for three birds— 
we caught him with nine—but he was bound to fight, and 
demanded a jury trial. The jury brought in a verdict of 
guilty, and we fined him $30, and $35 costs; then I gave 
them a little talk in the court room, and told them that, as 
he was bound to fight, we would accommodate him, so I 
swore out a complaint for the other six birds, and bound 
him over to the Grand Jury. 

“Two hotel keepers at Ten Strike, which is on the new 
line of the Brainerd & Northern Road, from Bemidji, were 
bound over to the Grand Jury on Saturday by our wardens 
—Stevens, of Detroit, and Saunders, of Brainerd. 

“T hope this information will do you some good. Do 
you think there is any show of your getting up to Minne- 
sota this year to hunt? If you can’t get up for chickens, 
I can absolutely guarantee you the best quail shooting in 
the world. Last winter was the best winter that we ever 
had for quail to winter over, and we are seeing it in the 
increased bevies of quail. In a trip of twenty miles a 
week ago we ran across six large bevies in the road 
through a country that has never been considered a great 


‘quail country before. So, if you come to Minnesota, as I 


would like very much to sce you do, I will drop all of our 
business and give you thé hunt of your life. 

“T know the law passed last winter was very drastic in 
regard to the sale and shipment of game. We adopted the 
Forest AND StrREAM’S Platform entirely. But the Com 
mission has made a new rule, which [ think is a common 
sense one, and that is, although the law says that no 
shipment shall take place, we will allow private individuals 
who go out into the field to ship from themselves to them- 
selves at their homes. We think this is a common-sense 
view. Of course, the minute any one ships for sale the 
game will be confiscated and prosecution will follow.” 

The best answer to all the talk which we hear as to the 
futility of protective measures and efforts to preserve the 
game is the record of the Minnesota Commission under 
the charge of Mr. Fullerton. If anybody should drive up 
and ask you if protection can protect, you are safe in 
answering that it can, in Minnesota. 


North Dakota Birds. 


Mr. Ever Wagness, the new game warden of North 
Dakota, is a resident of Devil’s Lake, which certainly is a 
good place for the home of an active and enterprising 
game warden, since it is a point very much visited by 
shooters needing a $25 license. Mr. Wagness, in reply to 
an inquiry, states that game was never so plentiful as it 
is this year all over North Dakota. As to a locality for 
wildfowl-shooting, one could not do better than to remem 
ber Devil’s Lake. For chickens, almost any of the points 
from Larimore west ought to prove good, subject, of 
course, to the will and pleasure of the sooner, who exists 
in North Dakota quite as much as anywhere else. 


Catfish and Chickens. 


I presume there does not exist in all the range of the 
journalistic world a worthier, better or happier family than 
the Forest AND StrEAM family. Ordinarily I do not make 
a practice of printing private correspondence without per- 
mission, but since the following letter is from Mr. W. A. 
Powel, of Christian county, Ill., and hence: may be called 
strictly within the family, I venture to give his last ad- 
vice from his corner of the world in toto, without stopping 
to ask his consent, since the matter is too good to keep. 
The pleasure and divers incidents of a catfishing trip you 
shall perhaps not see better set forth, even though you 
search far. The tenor of the letter reminds one some- 
what of that famous letter of the cowpuncher, who wrote 
to inform his boss that he “had to kill the Englishman,” 
but nothing much had happened since the boss left: 

“Several of my friends here tell me that the chicken 
crop is good, and I hope ta kill a few of them, and there 
is a splendid prospect for quail. 

_ “We went to the river fishing last week, and had a 
lively time, You can talk about game fish and all that, but 
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the good old catfish is king of them all. He will hang up 
on a trout line with a No. 4.0 hook in his system, and wait 
patiently till you come and get him, and live a week 
in a crowded live box, and come out for the trip home 
as lively and sassy as ever, easy to dress and just as good 
eating as anybody’s fish. Horner fished for bass by the 
hour, but they did not bite, though there is generally 
fair bass fishing there, and we caught plenty of small bass 
in the minnow seine. One of the boys stole a man’s wife 
over there, and the man seemed a little put out about it. 
He came over with a .22 Quackenbush rifle that missed 
fire oftener than it went off, and made war medicine 
around our camp considerable. I gave him another box 
of cartridges, and then took the axe and ran him off. We 
caught somewhere from 100 to 150 catfish, plenty of 
turtles and a few squirrels, and all around, the trip left 
nothing to be desired. 

“The weeds are not bad this season, and it won't take 
much frost to make the shooting good. I don’t look for 
much sport shooting chickens in this country any more, 
for they stay in the corn all the time after the last of 
August, and the only way to get them is to walk the corn 
rows. A dog is no use, only to retrieve. 

“How is the fox terrier?” 


Illinois Chicken Country. 


Over one hundred chicken shooters of Chicago have 
been out after prairie chickens already, a couple of weeks 
before the law is out, and it is to be presumed that most 
of the country shooters have been equally thoughtful and 
far-seeing, so that opening day will probably see the 
chicken crop pretty badly broken into. 

As to the localities for chicken country in the State of 
Illinois, from which some pleasure may be had and which 
are worth remembering, the likelihood is that one would 
get a little shooting, say half a dozen to a dozen birds a 
day, at any of the following points, even so late as the 
beginning of the legal season. Chicken hunting now, as 
in the past, is much a matter of dogs. That man is very 
lucky, indeed, who has a good chicken dog these times. 

De Kalb county is perhaps the best chicken county in 
Illinois this season. Any of the little towns of that coun- 
ty will do. Get a rig and drive out five or six miles 
from town. There have been abundant birds in this loca- 
tion all summer, and the report is that the law has been 
better enforced than is usually the case in that county. 

Another awfully good range to remember is that lying 
between Koutts and Knox, Ind. A gentleman who drove 
this week between those two towns put up nine coveys 
of birds in one day. There is good breeding range in that 
vicinity, and the birds are by no means exterminated 
there. This is one of the best points to bear in mind. 
Remember, it is in Indiana, one of the license States. 

Another good and convenient point for Chicago shooters 
to remember is Lee county, some seventy or eighty miles 
west of this city. Out of Amboy, Lee Centre or Ashton, 
one can, in a drive of less than a dozen miles, get into 
good chicken country. This has been one of the best 
protected parts of Illinois—in fact. too well protected to 
suit the average local shooter. Many of the farms are 
posted. 

Out of Bloomington, IIl., there can be had some good 
chicken shooting by going a few miles into the country. 
This is in the center of what was originally a fine chicken 
ground, and the birds still hang about in some numbers. 

Mineral is a point worth remembering, both for the 
snipe shooter in season and the chicken shooter. Get 
back from the town a little bit, among the fields, and, un- 
less the sooner has entirely cleaned out the crop, you will 
get some good shooting there the first week of September. 

Anna, IIl., is another place which it is well to know. 
Mason City, lower down in the State, is in the center of 
a big corn and wheat country, where the birds still may 
be found in some numbers. 

Sheffield, Ill., is a point which is called a very good one 
by some of the best shooters of the city, and it will be 
visited the first day of the season by several Chicago gen- 
tlemen. Trainers have located a good many covies of 
birds in the neighborhood of Sheffield, and so late as this 
week they were not shot down. 

Near Elkhart, Ill., and the big Sullivan farm, there 
may still be found some prairie chickens in a region which 
was once a splendid one for all sorts of upland game. 
This was the old Bogardus shooting ground. To-day it is 
much taken up with corn, but there is this to be said, that 
this season the heavy droughts have dwarfed the corn so 
that it is not so thick as usual. Hence one can get some 
shooting by following the birds in the cornfields. 


Localities in Wisconsin. 


There is quite a chicken-shooting industry possible in 
the old State of Wisconsin, and he who knows the 
wrinkles can get sport in any one of a number of localities 
in that State. One of the best to remember is. Fond du 
Lac, Wis., at the foot of Lake Winnebago. Near this point 
are large marshes which serve as breeding grounds. The 
shooter can drive out from Fond du Lac, and if he has a, 
good local companion, can find chicken shooting which is 
quite well worth remembering. 

Of course there are still considerable numbers of birds 
hanging around the edges of the big Horicon Marsh. 
There are quantities of small grain planted by the farmers 
of that district, and sometimes rattling good bags of 
chickens are made by members of the Horicon Club, who 
- up on opening day for a combined duck and chicken 
shoot. 

Sometimes around a much frequented place like Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis., one can get very good chicken shooting, 
and a number of birds are killed not far from that chain 
of lakes every season. This is comparatively low down 
in the State. 

Further up in the State of Wisconsin, toward the edge 
of the pine timber country, there are a great many more 
prairie chickens than is ordinarily agen. Necedah is 
a favorite point, and the morning of opening day will 
probably see anywhere from fifty to seventy-five guns 
going out from that town. In that neighborhood the 
shooting is about half sharptailed use and half pin- 
nated, or, perhaps, one-third sha led grouse. It is 
odd thing to see prairie chickens put a a little 
ruffed is the country where Mr. Neal 


Brown, of Wausau, goes for his annual chicken trip, and 


where he has invited the writer to join him on opening 


day, 
E. Hoves. 
Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 





The Caughnawana Preserve. 


Mineo, N. Y., Aug. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It may interest some of your readers to learn that we are 
just in receipt of a long letter from our head game war- 
den, who lives on the height of land between the Ottawa 
and Kippewa waters. He tells us that our preserve has 
escaped the visitation of the tremendous forest fires that 
have ravaged the Kippewa district, and that he has never 
seen in his life such quantities of moose in any one terri- 
tory as have gathered in ours, as the effect of these fires. 
We would like to renew through the medium of your 
paper the notice to the hunting world which you so kindly 
inserted last year, that our territory, comprising five hun- 
dred and odd square miles, covers the entire Maganissippi 
Valley, starting a few miles north of the Ottawa at Deux 
Rivieres, and runs north to what is locally known as the 
Great Lake, and to the edge of Lake Kippewa itself. 

Our territory embraces what is locally known as the 
Hull Lumber Company, Greer, Moore, Hawxbury and 
Eddy limits, and we must insist that visiting sportsmen 
respect our boundaries. We feel the greater necessity 
for giving this notice early publicity, because of the ravages 
of the forest fires which have destroyed much of the best 
hunting territory about Lake Kippewa. 

It may interest some readers also to know that a num- 
ber of trout lakes along the northern watershed of the 
Ottawa are good for speckled trout fishing, almost equal 
to that of the Nipegon. As a sample of what these lake 
waters can produce, I may cite a catch made just across 
the height of land from the Maganissippi waters about 
the middle of June; twenty-two fish were taken in two 
afternoons’ fishing with the fly; none were returned to the 
water; all were kept that were caught. There were four 
small trout among the twenty-two. The twenty two 
weighed, when dressed, ready for the table, 63 pounds. 
These fish have an abundance of food, and are of the most 
brilliant colors. We are informed that the trout fishing 
of that territory has been most excellent this season, and 
as it is becoming more and more accessible, there is no 
reason why lovers of fly-fishing should not enjoy it more 
fully than they have in the past. 

Hatsteap Scupper, Sec’y-Treas. 


Currituck. 


Currituck, N. C., Aug. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I was glad to see in your paper that a part of New York 
State had stopped spring shooting and that the result 
was a small crop of young ducks. There is no doubt 
that if spring shooting were prohibited from Currituck 
to Canada ducks, especially black ducks, mallards, teal, 
widgeon and sprigtails, would breed in abundance all 
along the coast; in fact, I think I can prove it. About 
twenty-five years ago, when ducks were not much hunted 
late in spring, there were a few pairs of black ducks 
that remained and raised their young ones here every 
summer, but the spring shooting was extended until 
the !ast duck left our waters. and for fifteen years I am 


certain not a single pair remained with us. During the 


past three years the old Currituck Club has protected 
its marshes during the spring and summer, and, to- 
day, there are some large flocks of black ducks full 
grown, and others just beginning to fly. On Aug. 1 my 
nephew saw a flock of twenty-three, and I am sorry to 
say could not resist the temptation to shoot at them. 
He bagged three—all young birds—but they were fully 
feathered and were very fat and in fine condition. 

Our wild celery beds this season are so thick all over 
Currituck Sound.that it is almost impossible to navi- 
gate a sail boat unless the wind is blowing very hard. 
This should give us good shooting in the fall and winter. 

Our summer bay bird shooting is quite up to the aver- 
age, and some fine bags are being made daily. I shot 
sixtv-one last week. one day, and expect to be up at 
dawn to-morrow morning, as it promises to be cool, and 
the shooting pleasant. More Anon. 


Some Notes from Vermont. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A brief description of the Coon Pond forked tail 
speckled trout will be found at the top of page 193 in Hal- 
lock’s Gazetter. Shortly after that article was written 
the pond was stocked with the ordinary S. fontinalis, 
which has, as the natives say, run out the fork tails. 

I was highly pleased with Mr. Cheney’s answer, and it 
confirmed my own belief, that these fish were the red 
trout. 

Yesterday a flock of plover passed camp, flying high 
southward. They gave us a greeting as they passed. They 
were closely followed by a big storm, that rivals the so- 
called equinoctial storm of a month later. 

Here in the upper end of the big Back Bay some good 
catches of black bass have been and are now being made. 
Frogs and dobsons are the best killing bait. 

Ducks and woodcock have bred here in their usual num- 
bers. Ruffed grouse are scarce. A large covey of quail 
are reported near North Sheldon, Vt., the result of a 

lanting made there some years ago. If they, unaided, can 
ive through such a severe winter as the past one, they 
may be regarded as a permanent addition to our list of 
game birds. 

Deer are seen somewhere in this vicinity nearly every 
day. Recently our local United States collector saw a 
deer swimming in the lake near his camp. Thinking, or 
rather hoping, that it might be a Celestial, with $100 in 
his pocket, he, with a posse, started with canoes in pursuit. 
They surrounded the deer, which, as they had him closely 
cornered, promptly dove and came up outside the circle 
of boats, and while his would-be captors were motion- 
less with surprise at such an undeerlike performance, he 
swam ashore, shook the water from his sides, epee up 
his white tail in derision and loped away to the 

STANSTEAD. 

Camp EaGie Potnt, Swanton, Vt. 


Chickens in the Northwest. 


Carcary, N. W. T., Aug. 13.—From all accounts 
chickens are more abundant than usual, and there are 
thousands of ducks, so there will be great shooting here 
later on. A. W. pu Bray. 


Hea and Gee Sisking. 


of resorts will find it profitable to advertiss 
es Sa 


The Boy With the Hoe. 
From the Springfield Republican. 

In this hot and sunny world of ours 

No creature’s more forlorn 
Than is my young son Johnnie, 

When he goes to hoe the corn. 
Yet with a will he works away, 

For he sees the cornfield’s needs— 
He smashes all the big clay lumps 

And mutilates the weeds. 








When he stops at last to take a rest, 
At the end of the weedy rows, 

The cooling winds come coaxing him 
To the woods, where the river flows; 

The trees with their branches beckon him 
To leave his work for play; 

“Just drop your hoe and come to us!” 
Are the words they seem to say. 


The fun that’s found in the shady haunts 
The little field hand knows; 

He loves to wade the shallow brook 
That through the woodland flows. 

The “minnie” and the “shiner” 
Are dear old friends of his; 

He knows the tree where the gray ow! sits, 
Where the nest of the heron is. 


When he slowly turns to work again, 
A sight more sad there’s not 
Than his small figure toiling 
In the sun rays fierce and hot. 
With my hoe I go to help him, 
When, lo! to the woods he’s away; 
I find his hoe deserted there 
*Mid the corn and lumps of clay! 


I know I ought to thrash him, 
Once or twice, or maybe more; 
But as the boy is doing now 
His pa’s oft done before! 
And somehow it is pleasant 
To have a feeling sure 
That this world of toil and trouble 
Still has pleasures sweet and pure. 
Cares K. Farvey. 


In the Maine Woods. 


Aut have heard of the Maine woods. Few realize the 
extent of the vast forest, which, except for a few small 
clearings along the eastern part, is still a wilderness. Its 
area is 15.000 square miles, or 10,000,000 acres. The great 
State of Massachusetts could be placed in its center and 
lost. It is covered with a forest of spruce, fir and various 
kinds of hardwood, is drained by six large rivers and a 
thousand lakes so connected that one may travel for 
weeks by canoe, with few carries. 

Having arranged to spend my summer vacation in this 
territory, I found myself at Bangor on Aug. 1, and took 
the early morning train for Greenville, on Moosehead 
Lake. This ride is through the forest the greater part of 
the distance, and gives one some idea of the immensity of 
the wilderness which he is entering. Small steamers run 
from Greenville to Kineo Hotel, twenty miles up the 
lake. Here I met my guide, who had obtained in advance 
provisions for our trip down the East Branch of the 
Penobscot River, about 200 miles through the heart of the 
forest to Grindstone, a station on the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad, in the eastern part of the woods. After din- 
ner arrangement was made with the captain of the steamer 
to take us to Northeast Carry, near the head of the lake, 
the balance to be made in that graceful craft, the Maine 


-woods canoe, the same, in an improved form, which served 


the Indians. Theirs were made of bark, these of cedar 
wood and canvas. The model is the same. One writer 
has truthfully said: “Boats are artificial; canoes are 
natural. In a boat one is always an oar’s length and gun- 
wale’s height away from nature. In a canoe you can steal 
up to her bower and peep into her very bosom.” 

At the carry a team is kept to tote canoes over the trail 
of two miles to the West Branch of the Penobscot River. 
Early the next morning the guide and I loaded our canoe 
and said good-by to civilization and started for a trip of 
two weeks, or, perhaps, in case of accident. six weeks 
to Grindstone, miles away on the other side of the wilder- 
ness. Nothing to hear from the busy world, alone with 
nature in all her grandness. That day we saw many 
deer, but no moose, although their tracks were numer- 
ous along the shores. At night we camped about twenty 
miles down the river, and: slept as only he who has slept 
on a bed of boughs in a hunting blanket has slept. The 
guide rose early the next morning, looked out of the 
tent, and turning quickly said to me in a whisper, 
“Moose!” Stepping quickly out, I saw standing in the 
river four or five rods away a handsome cow moose. I 
watched her for some time, took photographs of her and 
then walked to the edge of the bank, which was some 
higher than the river, and still she did not see me. I 
drew my revolver and fired it off, and if Herreshoff could 
build a boat to equal the speed with which she ran for 
the woods, would never hold the Cup. Hearing a 
noise in the , I turned around in time to see a large 
bull run out of the water a few rods away. We had been 
so interested in the cow we did not see him at all, nor, of 
course, did he see us until he heard the shot. 

The guide cooked breakfast, and, as we sat down to 
eat, a monstrous bull came out into the river a few rods 
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above. As we ate flapjacks and drank coffee, he ate lily- 
pads and drank river water. The field glass which I 
carried brought him apparently at our feet. He prob- 
ably weighed 1,200 pounds, and stood 8 or 9 feet at the 
shoulders, with a spread of antlers of perhaps 5 feet. 
How much would I have given for my Winchester and 
open season, that I might obtain that head! He was-in 
the river for half an hour, and then walked quietly away, 
wholly unaware of our presence. Rarely, indeed, does one 
have the pleasure of dining with a moose. 

That day we moved down to Chesuncook Lake, which 
we crossed at the head. From this lake the view of Mt. 
Katahdin—about thirty miles away, is fine. We passed on 
up Umbazookakus Stream as the guide repeated a poem, 
the author of which I did not learn, and only a little of 
— I can now recall, and ‘that running something like 
this: 

“Sportsman for the wild woods bound 

Across the boggy ground toward Umbazookakus Carry. 
Pray, good guide, do not tarry, 

Paddle swiftly along to Umbazookakus Carry.” 


The second night was spent on Umbazookakus Lake. 
All along we saw numerous deer and two moose. The 
next morning we passed over the carry into Mud Pond, 
which we crossed, and then went down Mud Stream and 
passed over to Chamberlain Lake. This is a grand lake, 
about twenty miles long and two miles wide. Our course 
took us across an arm of the lake. The wind was high, 
and glad we were to arrive safely across with our pro- 
visions. We camped near the foot of the lake. It was a 
beautiful night; the camp site was perfect. As I lay on 


Traveler Mountains. The scenery is beyond description. 
All I can say ‘is; go and’see it, ) To.one to whom the click 
of the reel and the crack of the rifle are as music it is a 
paradise.» A fit place to echo the sentiments: 


“Give me a rifle true, and a rod well tried, 
A birch bark canoe in the hands of a trusty guide.” 


I did not care to fish. It was more pleasure to sit in 
the bow of the canoe, smoke a pipe and admire the 
beauty of nature. The next and last lake on our course 
was grand old Matangamook, with lofty Matangamook 
Mountain at its foot. This is a large lake filled with 
beautiful, rocky islands, with numerous trout streams 
emptying into its southern side. This is the prettiest lake 
we saw. The only unpleasant incident of our journey 
happened here. We pitched the tent near the water, and 
the next morning crossed the lake to fish. A wind and 
rain storm came up, blew in one end of the tent and 
thoroughly soaked the blankets. We slept that night on 
wet ground in wet blankets. Game was not as plentiful 
here as in the Telos Lake region, although we saw large 
quantities, including one large bull moose, and in his run 
through the forest to get away from us, he struck with 
his great antlers a large, dead tree, which came down with 
a crash, and the way he ran over and crushed down trees 
of quite ample proportions demonstrated the great 
strength of this king of the forest. 

The remainder of our trip was down the main East 
Branch. A part of the distance the stream flows quietly 
between low banks covered with dense forest. At times 
the view of Katahdin, about twenty miles away, is fine. 
In other places the current is swift, over rocks, and none 


Fishing for Birds. 


. FISHING for birds can hardly be called angling; some, 
indeed, might question the propriety of even calling it 
sport; but as the chronic angler may condescend to 
catch perch if nothing else offers, so he who goes down 
to the sea in ships and does business in the, great waters 
of the Southern Hemisphere will while away an hour or 
so in catching birds. Taking them as a matter of busi- 
ness, to be used as bait, has long been practiced by the 
fishermen on “the Banks,” and Capt. Collins some years 
ago gave an account of this in Forest AND STREAM, and 
in the Quarto Fisheries Report. That it is an old cus- 
tom is shown by a very old map of America in the 
editor’s office which has as one of the marginal vignettes 
an illustration depicting the catching of sea birds for 
fish bait. This, however, being done for hire, is work, 
whereas the same thing done for nothing becomes, if not 
sport, at least play. 

Let us suppose that we have been sailing southward 
from New York, and, after many uneventful days of 
breeze and calm, have met our first real gale in the 
stormy region off the Rio de la Plata, better known to 
sailors as the River Plate. During the night the tramp 
of heavy sea boots, the thud of coils of rope cast from 
belaying pins, the clatter of the chain topsail sheets, and 
the heavy lee rolls of the ship have announced that a 
gale is on. We go on deck, to find it a raw, gray morn- 
ing, with the driving scud seeming to just clear the 
mast heads, and the wind tearing through the rigging, 
making the taut ropes to vibrate like so many giant harp 
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The codfishers in New Foundland take a double pleasure in their work. They attach to their line a hook baited with a bit of split cod liver. Certain birds called 


fauquets come in crowds to this floating lure, each eager to be the first to take it. 


my blanket near the campfire listening to the calling of 
the loons, with the beautiful, star-studded heavens above, 
miles from any other person, surrounded by such beauties 
of nature, I thought, could I only spend the remainder 
of my life in such a spot! No care or worry here. 

The next morning we passed into Telosmis Lake, and 
then into Telos, and in a short run of two or three hours 
l. saw thirty-five deer and one moose. I took a photo- 
graph of the moose and many of the deer, including one 
group of seven standing close together. Arriving at the 
foot of Telos Lake, we found it necessary to cut away 
some trees which had lodged across the outlet a ae 
time prior, before we could pass. Leaving the canoe, 
waded down the stream to catch some trout for dinner, 
the guide going below to look at the conditions of the 
stream, which is almost a mountain torrent ten miles 
long. divided into two parts by Webster Lake, which is 
three miles in length. It flows in places between walls of 
granite several hundred feet in height, over boulders 
and rocks. It did not look as though a log could run 
through it without being ground into pulp, much less a 
canoe. We concluded it would be necessary to carry 
our entire outfit one mile into Webster Lake, and, then, 
after crossing that, nine miles on down to Matangan- 
mookis Lake. We threw away some of the provisions 
and camp articles, so as to lighten our load as much as 
possible, but still had ten heavy back loads in addition 
to the canoe. This required twenty-two miles of walk- 
ing, with eleven miles of lugging, for each mile of dis- 
tance covered, and we figured it would require nine days 
to reach Matanganmookis Lake. We soon became tired 
of carrying, and concluded to take the chance of smashing 
the canoe and losing the provisions, knowing we could 
not starve, surrounded by fish ard game. After crossing 
Webster Lake we loaded the outfit in the canoe, to one end 
of which was attached a strong rope, about 100 feet in 
length. One of us would wade into the stream with the 
canoe, and after finding a secure footing behind some 
rocks, would let the canoe down stream with the rope to 
the other, who would wade out and take it in the same 


-way, and then repeat the operation. We reached the lake 


in three days without accident, except occasional duckings 
in the stream. This was exciting, and we enjoyed it, but 
still were glad to arrive safely at the lower end of the 
stream. To have lost our canoe would have meant com- 
pleting our trip on a raft; to have lost our provisions 
would. have meant living on fish or unlawfully killed 
game for many days; to have sprained or broken a leg 
would have been more serious. One morning we were 
awakened by the snort of a deer. He evidently started 
for his morning drink and almost ran into our camp be- 
fore he saw it. A novel alarm, indeed, but one sure to 
awaken. 

Arriving at Matangamookis Lake safe and sound, we 
passed on through this beautiful lake, with its rocky shores 
extending back to hills towering on the right in the lofty 


FROM AN OLD MAP. 


but a skilled guide can take a canoe safely through. There 
are several large waterfalls, around which we carried, in 
some places ten rods, in others nearly a mile. One night 
as we were about to retire to our bed of boughs, a bear 
came near, and from the noise he made one might have 
thought he was going to devour us for daring to invade his 
quiet domain, but, like the cowardly beast he is, he was 
careful to keep out of sight in the bushes. The thirteenth 
day found us at Grindstone, a village with a railroad sta- 
tion and three houses. This is still a long distance in the 
woods, and a favored resort for sportsmen in the hunting 
season. For here canoe and tent were shipped back to 
Greenville, and with a feeling of sadness I said farewell to 
my guide and took the train for Bangor. For eight days we 
had seen no one. My sole companion was my guide, Edgar 
E. Harlow, of Greenville. A better guide or more congenial 
companion would be hard to find. Nearly all the Maine 
guides are such. They are strong, healthy, intelligent, 
manly fellows, ready for any amount of hard work. 
Nothing would induce them to change their calling. They 
love the forests, and I do not wonder that they do. I hope 
to make this same trip some year in the hunting season, 
and can now imagine I see the massive antlers of an old 
bull moose waiting for me on the banks of Telosmis Lake. 
Witrarp S. REep. 
Corninc, N Y. 


Susquehanna Bass. 


Sayre, Pa., Aug. 17.—The bass fishing at Rummerfield, 
on the Susquehanna, for the past week has been excep- 
tionally good. George Crawford and a friend passed the 
greater part of the present week at this point on the 
river, and he declares that of catching’ black and rock 
bass of splendid girth and energy there is no end. Craw- 
ford usually nurses an admirable tenor voice, but through 
his angling experience of the past few days he has ac- 
quired a rich bass voice of church-organ volume. Hence 
Forest AND STREAM readers are advised that Rummerfield 
is a few miles north of Wyalusing, and the bass are run- 
ning plenty betweem the two points named. | 

M. CHILL. 


Sullivan County Pickerel. 

STEVENSVILLE, Sullivan County, N. Y.—A particularly 
fine catch of pickerel was taken from Swan Lake on 
Aug. 12 during four hours of the early morning. 
There were thirty fish, among them three unusually fine 
specimens, weighing respectively 4, % and 3 pounds. The 
lucky fishermen, Messrs. Tallman, Driscoll and Schwartz, 
of New York, guests at the Takoma, are congratulating 
themselves on Tovien caught the best mess of pickerel 
displayed here during the present season. phs 
of the party were taken and will be used to verify one of 
the stories told when summer sports will have become a 
thing of the past. 





So it is that from a single sack these gentlemen draw two sorts of grist, flesh and fish. 


strings. The ship heels over to the gale until standing 


on the wet, slippery deck is quite out of the question, and 
as the big seas roll under the vessel, leaving her in their 
hollows, she seems to be lying at the foot of some huge 


hill of water. The steward anxiously surveys the dis- 
tance between galley and cabin, watching for a chance to 
get the breakfast aft between rolls, possibly by an un- 
lucky miscalculation starting just late enough to get half 
way there as some heavier lurch than usual buries the 
rail, and the sea comes backing in like water pouring 
over a mill dam. Landsmen might imagine that the 
sailors would be hard at work, but the fact is their work 
was done last night, the sails having been furled, the end- 
less fathoms of wet and tangled ropes coiled up, and 
until the storm abates there is little to do save to braid 
sennet and make mats in the shelter of the deck houses. 

There is, however, great activity among the sea birds 
which have come up from the south on the wings of the 
wind, and they hover about the ship with watchful eyes, 
keeping a sharp lookout for scraps from the galley. The 
little Mother Carey’s chickens flutter hither and thither 
like so many black butterflies; the great albatross sails 
slowly up against the wind with partially closed wings, 
or shoots off before it like a bolt from a catapult, while 
the cape pigeons tack back and forth close under the 
stern, ever present and unsuspicious, and always very 
hungry. Consequently the cape pigeon is readily taken 
with a light line and a small hook, baited with a morsel 
of fat salt pork. To be sure, he isn’c of much value after 
he is caught, and, although sometimes made into a pot 
pie, the dish is not to be recommended to a friend with 
out hesitation. Still the cape pigeon is a pretty bird, 
with his snow-white breast, black head and spotted back 
and wings, and as we wish some skins, we get the lines 
and set about his capture. 

The wind carries the line streaming to leeward, the bit 
of fat pork at the end skipping about like some strange 
fly, and the chances are that the bait has barely reached 
the water before it is seized by some hungry pigeon. 
Or, perhaps at the wrong moment, the cook creates a 
diversion by emptying a pan of dishwater or a bucket of 
potato parings, and around it gather all the birds in the 
vicinity, to quarrel and chatter for the next ten minutes, 
while the ship slowly forges ahead and leaves them in the 
wake. Possibly some perverse bird may alight beside the 
bait, not caring for it himself, but devoting all his en- 
ergies to the task of driving away all other birds that 
may venture near. Or, a bird may take the bait, and 
upon feeling himself hooked, fly directly toward the 
ship or soar upward, like an animated kite, the result 
being in either case that he escapes. Still, sooner or 
later, a bird is certain to be hooked, and as he is pulled 
struggling toward the vessel his companions either sit 
and gaze in amazement at what they consider his queer 
antics or fly after him to obtain a share of the dainty 
morsel he seems to have secured. “Landing” a cape 
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pigeon requires some little care, not so much’from the 
very vigorous manner in which these little birds scratch 
and bite as front the unpleasant habit they possess, in 
common with many sea birds, of ejecting upon their 
captor the oily, ill-smelling contents of their stomachs. 
In fact, the cape pigeon, like the Mother Carey’s chicken, 
must not be examined too closely, for these birds have 
a strong, musty smell, that endures in full vigor for 
years; but seen from a little distance, skimming over 
the water, rising and falling with the waves, they are very 
pretty to look upon. Other sea birds there are, circling 
far and near in search of food; the gull-like fulmar, whose 
dainty plumage seems almost snow-white against the 
storm clouds, and, in striking contrast, his sooty relative. 
the big. black, awkward-looking giant fulmar, called 
cape hen by sailormen. This last is the wisest of all sea 
birds, and is rarely to be lured into taking a hook. He 
will pick up loose bits of pork fast enough, but your 
most tempting bait has no charms for him, and as he 
sails contemptuously by, he turns his big, yellow beak 
toward you and solemnly winks one eye. The molly- 
mawk, own cousin to the albatross, is on hand, too, and 
last and biggest of all, the albatross himself, the king 
of sea fowl. 

While this great bird could be easily taken in days 
gone by, it seems to have gained wisdom by experience, 
and nowadays, unless pressed by hunger, shows a whole- 
some distrust for any present with.a string tied to it. 
Even when hungry, it is no easy matter to coax an old 
albatross into taking a hook, and it is usually the young 
fellows, birds a year or two old, which fall victims to 
their appetites. The younger birds are easily recognized 
by their dark brown plumage; the old birds are white, 
with black wings, and those of intermediate ages are 
more or less gray on the back. 

To catch an albatross requires in the first place a 
goodly stock of patience, and in the second, 200 feet of 
line. This much is needed in order that the bait may be 
well away from the ship, and the last 50 feet should be as 
light as possible, not only that it may not be noticed by 
the albatross, but that its weight will not pull the bait 
under. And, even with the lighest line, a float must be 
attached near the hook or the bait will sink so deep as 
tc be literally beneath notice. 

Being of goodly size and portly presence, the albatross 
seems fully aware of his own importance,’ and at times 
his movements are painfully deliberate. Thus, while he 
may plump himself down beside the bait quickly enough, 
this is merely to claim possession, and does not imply 
that he is in any hurry to take it. While he sits there 
a friend arrives, or possibly two, and the first comer has 
to explain that the piece of fat pork is his and that he 
intends to eat it at his leisure. Now even in a gale a 
ship forges ahead at the rate of a mile or two an hour, 
and by the time the bait question’ has been settled, and 
the albatross is ready to take it, you have come to the end 
of 250 feet of line, and just as the bird bends forward 
the pork is jerked from under his nose and disappears 
beneath the water. This may happen several times in 
succession, and each time the bird takes several minutes 
to reflect upon the uncertainty of things, so that the 
need of a supply of patience is evident. But perhaps 
after casting a reproachful look at a passing cape 
pigeon the albatross spreads his wings, makes a half 
circle, comes upon your bait again, and this time takes 
it in earnest. Now comes the tug of war. Your fingers 
are cold, stiff and greasy; the bird strong and heavy; the 
line wet and slippery, and if you slacken it for half a min- 
ute the albatross is off. Still if he pursues his usual tactics 
and does not resort to the strategy of flying toward you 
all will doubtless go well. The usual tactics are to sit 
up, back water vigorously with both feet, and flat his 
wings, or for a change hold them out, to act as drags. 
When you remember that each foot is nearly as big as 
one’s hand, and that the wings are 10 feet across, it 1s 
easy to see that pulling in a 10-pound bird is something 
of a task. Once on board, however, he is secure; for. 
while the albatross can breast the fiercest gale, and very 
likely keep on the wing for days at a stretch, he is quite 
unable to rise from the deck, and waddles ungracefully 
about, snapping at any one who may come near. 

This great bird’s powers of flight are indeed remarkable. 
Sailors sometimes fasten a tag, duly inscribed with the 
ship’s name, the date, latitude and longitude, to the neck 
or leg of a captured albatross, and then turn him loose. 
In the museum of Brown University is a specimen thus 
tagged which was again taken after an interval of twelve 
days, during which time he had flown over 3,000 miles. 
How much over we cannot even guess, but as an 
albatross circles over the water as a well-trained dog 
quarters the ground in pursuit of game, it must have been 
considerable. 

It really seems a pity to kill so fine a bird, and if you 
are mercifully inclined you will turn the captive loose 
after an hour or so in durance vile, and not deliver him 
up to the sailors, who will make pipe stems of his wing 
bones and tobacco pouches of the feet and scrape the 
skull to preserve the powerful beak as a “curio.” But 
while we have been fishing for birds the morning ‘has 
sped. “Eight bells” sounds, and we wind up our lines 
to prepare for dinner. F, A. Lucas. 


A Voracious Pike. 


WHEN trolling for pike in Loch Coultre I hooked on a 
blue phantom, a pike, of 74 pounds. On my gillie taking 
the fish into the boat, he exclaimed, “This rascal has been 
hooked before,” and sure enough I saw a piece of gimp 
18 inches long sticking out of his mouth. We killed the 
fish, and then, taking hold of the gimp, I hauled on it 
without effect. Taking a knife, the gillie opened up the 
fish and cut from its inside a trolling tackle, carrying no 
less than ten hooks, to which was attached as a sinker the 
hind leg of a toy lead stag about 3 inches in length. I 
may say that the tackle bore a very home-made look about 
it, but the-bait was entirely gone, showing it must have 
been in the fish's stomach for a considerable time. Can 
any other angler say with truth that he has killed a pike 
with a haunch of venison in its stomach ?—Lendon Field. 
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ie Boston Fishermen. 


BoSron, Aug. 24.—Messrs, W. J. Follett and George 
W. Browr, with Mrs. Follett and Mrs. Brown, have just 
returned from a very enjoyable summer fishing trip. 
These Boston gentlemen, with several of their’ friends. 
are owners of a camp in the neighborhood of Sourde- 
hunk Stream, some thirty miles up the Penobscot waters 
above Norcross, Me. They make a trip every spring 
to their camp, and have great fishing in waters that are 
undisturbed by the rabble. For some time Mr. Follett 
has had a summer trip in mind, and to take his wife 
with him, she being a great lover of the woods and fish- 
ing. It was not difficult to induce Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
to accompany them, since there is a bond of friendship 
between them such as only camping and living in close 
communion with nature can develop. But the question 
was, Could the ladies stand a canoe and carry trip of 
about thirty miles up Twin Lakes and through the car- 
ries? The thing has been done, however, and the ladies 
went from Norcross through to camp in one day; a trip 
that men have usually been two days about. They had 
five guides, so’ that everything was transported in the 
easiest manner possible. They reached camp at 7 o’clock 
in the evening, soon after which a tremendous rain set 
in. The fishing during their stay was all that could be 
asked toward nightfall, but nothing in the middle of the 
day, and not up to expectations in the morning. They 
fished a number of streams in the woods that are fished 
but very little. if at all; and their success was great. 
The ladies greatly enjoyed the trip, and are ready to go 
again at the first opportunity. Only the artificial fly 
is permitted at that camp, except when Mr. Follett at- 
tempts to use his finger ior bait. The hook had to 
be broken over a rock, by the guide, and the point 
turned out in a forward direction, since it was in so far 
over the barb. The guide used his partly closed jack- 
knife for tweezers. Mr. Follett always carries a nice 
pair in his kit. for just such purposes, but they were at 
camp, four or five miles away. 

Alvin R. Flanders, Jr.. of Newton, writes his father 
here, from Stanstead, Quebec. that he is having a great 
time fishing. With a couple of young friends, Gardner 
Stevens and Wilder Pierce, he has been to a trout 
stream in the woods, some eight or ten miles, and made 
a day of it. They fished up the stream, and secured fifty 
beautiful trout. Judging by young Flanders’ description, 
the brook trout of that part of the country amount to 
something. The brooks are not fished to death. The 
string was pronounced a fine one for boys scarcely in 
their teens. SPECIAL. 


A Salmon in a Thunderstorm. 
From the London Field. 


HookinG a salmon in a thunderstorm ts so unusual 
an occurrence that an experience which I had during 
one of the late storms may be of interest. Consequent 
on a thunderstorm there had been a small flood the pre- 
vious day, just sufficient to make it barely possible for 
iresh fish to come up from the sea; but, owing to the 
dryness of the ground, so rapidly had the water run off 
during the night that the next morning I found the river 
low, although still a good color. It was-sultry and op- 
pressive; there was no wind, and the sky was completely 
overcast with dark. lowering clouds, which rolled about 
in such ominous fashion that one could only speculate 
as to when and where the first explosion would take 
place. The light on, or rather in, the water was such 
as I had never seen before. It seemed to come from 
below instead of above, and, although the water was 
more than usually stained for its size, the bottom was 
glaringly distinct even at depths where in the lowest 
and clearest water it would be invisible. Most aptly 
my gillie described the water as being “‘full of fire.” I 
wandered on from stream to stream, making a cast or 
two here and there. but only in a half-hearted manner, 
and one could not but think of the Tweed fisherman’s 
saying that there are times in salmon fishing when even 
if one were to “bait the heuk wi’ the Laird of Cockpen 
and his hat and feathers they'd no look at him.” Pres- 
ently we came to a pool tail which narrows toward a 
long, rocky rapid. It has to be fished from a bank 
some twelve feet above the water, and over dense bushes, 
which form an excellent screen. Here we smoked and 
watched the fast-gathering storm for some little time. 
till suddenly it broke with a tremendous crash overhead. 
An unpleasantly vivid flash, and then down came the 
rain in such torrents that the surface of the river, now 
looking as black as ink, fairly hissed. 

Immediately I began to fish, the while half deafened 
one moment, half blinded the next, we were as effect- 
ualiy drenched as by a shower bath. The fly was a 
Childers, and we were consulting as to whether it would 
be worth while to give the place a second run over with 
something with a silver body, when just above a rock, in 
midstream, on the very turn of the water above the 
rapids, there was a strong “rug” under water, and up 
went the point. A lively fish, but in one sense much 
too lively, for he performed all those antics which so 
surely indicate that a fish is lightly hooked. Frequent 
jumps, interspersed with turning over, kicks on the sur- 
face, and short, sharp jags under water, but never a sat- 
isfactory run to give one the chance of applying a pun- 
ishing pressure, and every moment we expected to see 
the last of him. Fight fair he would not, and that he 
was lightly hooked we soon had evidence, for, as he lay 
on his side for a moment the whole of the fly was visible 
holding by a mere shred outside the lower jaw. A few 
minutes of this spluttering contest, and then something 
had to be done, so he was worked toward the usual gaf- 
fing spot. The gillie had dropped down through the 
bushes, and stood ready under bank, but owing to the 
bushes and bank he was quite invisible to me. The situ- 
ation, however, was not novel to either of us, as we had 
dealt with many fish before at the same spot and in the 
same manner, so I had no difficulty in vlacing the fish 
within his reach without seeing him. At that moment 
there was an awful clap of thunder, followed by flashes 
which made one wish to be anywhere except under trees, 
and then I experienced a painful shock, caused by a sud- 
den slackening of the line. I reeled up, and had been 
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bemoanirg my bad luck for some minutes before the 
gillie appeared, and then was my grief turned to joy, 
for he carricd the salmon, a fresh-run 12-pounder. He 
had struck the fish actually at the moment that the fly 
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I have had to put up with a good deal of chaff from 
sundry riverside neighbors about what they are good 
encugh te speak of as “that thunder and lightning sal- 
mon,” and I have even been asked rude questions as 
to whether it was the thunder or lightning that killed 
him, and so on. To these scoffers I reply that if they 
had been fishing instead of sheltering in the midst of 
the downpour mine might not have been the only sal- 
mon caught in that thunderstorm. a 0. 


A. N. Cheney. 


Quesec, Can.—Editor Forest and Stream: None but 
those who have enjoyed the friendship, the companion- 
ship and the intimate personal correspondence of such a 
man as Albert Nelson Cheney can realize the shock caused 
a day or two ago, when I opened one of the familiar 
envelopes from the office of the New York State Fish 
Culturist, bearing the well-known Glens Falls post mark, 
and found within a clipping from one of the local papers 
telling of his sudden death. Of Mr. Cheney I wrote in 
1896 in all sincerity, immediately after the title page of 
one of my books: “Because he is an accomplished angler 
and an authority of repute upon all that pertains to fish 
and fishing ; 

“Because of the instruction I have derived from his 
writings and of the pleasure afforded me by his private 
correspondence and his entertaining companionship in 
the Canadian environment of the ouananiche ; 

“Because of the counsel, aid and encouragement which 
he has so generously extended to me in the preparation 
of the present work— 

“Above all! because he is my friend and the friend of 
the ouananiche, I dedicate this book to A. Nelson Cheney. 
Esq.” « 

Need I say that beth the literature and the art of 
angling and the science of fishculture are enormously the 
poorer for the death of: my lamented friend, whose 
“Angling Notes” in Forest AND STREAM made him as 
many friends as the paper has readers? May I also ex- 
press the hope that means may be found to preserve in 
book form a collection of the best things from his pen 
that have adorned the pages of this paper and amused 
and instructed its army of readers? 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 
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State DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES AND GAME, Boston, 
Mass.,. Aug. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: The an- 
nouncement of Mr. Cheney’s death was to me like a thun- 
derbolt out of a clear sky, for I had not the remotest sus- 
picion of anything of the kind, and only a short time 
previous had read of his acting as one of the jurors at 
the Buffalo Exposition, 

I quite agree with you that it will be difficult to fill Mr. 
Cheney's place, and in view of the good work he has 
done in the years since he has been the Fish Culturist of 
your State, it is a gratification now to me to recall the 
fact that I may have had some influence in securing his 
appointment. I have a personal regret when men like 
Cheney drop out of the work in which they have not only 
distinguished. themselves, but have added much to the 
public welfare. It is possible that others may come up to 
fill the broken ranks, and to fill them acceptably, though 
we cannot be without a sense of anxiety lest this should 
not be so in many cases, and particularly where the 
standard set almost defies approach. That he will be 
missed I know, not alone in New York, but all over the 
world where there is an interest in fish and fishculture. 

J. W. Corttins, Chairman. 
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Boston, Aug. 26.—Late Bangor, Me., reports say that 
the case of the two men who fished Green Lake, not far 
from that city, last spring before the ice was all out, has 
been nol prossed by order of Commissioner Carleton. It 
will be remembered that the two sportsmen. hauled a boat 
over the ice to where there was a little open water and 
went to fishing. Some of the residents about the pond 
were indignant, since the law reads, “When the ice is 
out,” etc. They claimed that the meaning of the law is 
that the ice must be all out of the waters fished—that is. 
clear of ice. The fishermen were arrested and brought 
before a trial justice, who found cause and bound them 
over to the higher court. Now it seems that Mr. Carleton 
has decided to construe the law otherwise. At least, he 
has not seen fit to proceed with the case. Doubtless the 
next Legislature will be asked to make the law plain on 
that point. 

A commission was appointed last winter in Maine, under 
an act of the Legislature, providing for the same, to ar- 
co for a Maine exhibit at the World’s Fair, to be held 
in St. Louis in 1903. On this commission are a railroad 
general manager, a manufacturer, etc. The manufacturer 
I have seen, and he says that he is most thoroughly in 
favor of letting the manufacturing interests in Maine take 
a back seat at that exhibit, and devoting about the whole 
attention of the commission, together with all the funds 
at their command and all they can raise, to showing the 
world what Maine has in the shape of fishing and shoot- 
ing facilities—in fact, to show up Maine as a pleasure 
resort. He is aware that Maine has over 20,000 square 
miles of forest, getting to be well stocked with game, and 
within this vast forest over 2,000 lakes and ponds, con- 
nected with great waterways, all well stocked with game 
fish. In the upper Penobscot region, for instance, and 
including the Allaguash upper region, there are nearly 
1.000 of these lakes and ponds, some of them almost un- 
known to- sportsmen, and virgin trout waters. He would 
make this vast interest of the State known to the sports- 
men of the world through an exhibit that could not fail of 
being a great attraction. He is sure that the other mem- 
bers of the commission, especially the railroad manager, 
are with him, and that it will be better to make the 
sporting facilities of Maine the leading feature. The rest 
of the country, he believes, does not know what Maine has 
to offer to the lover of rod and reel, rifle and shotgun, 
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canoeing and camping. Not more than one-half of it 
has yet begun to be developed, and still it is already of far 
greater value to the State than manufacturing—bringing 
in more money. Even the great timber industry is small 
compared with what sportsmen and vacationists bring into 
the State, and this should be doubled—yes, quadrupled. 
He is right. The love of fishing and hunting, of forest 
life, is making rapid growth; veritable strides, in fact, and 
Maine, having the natural opportunity, should draw her 
share of the Teaches, With this growth of sporting in- 
terest comes increased patronage ol cock delightful papers 
on the subject as the Forest AND STREAM, and that paper 
will hold up the hands of the Maine World’s Fair Com- 
mission in the work they propose to undertake. 

Reports say that fishing is quiet at Moosehead Lake, 
Me., though occasionally a big one is landed. Fishermen 
are making trips to “ponds in the wilderness.” and few 
come back disappointed. In September fly-fishing will be 
good again, and a number of guests and camp and cottage 
owners will remain for this fishing. Reports from the 
Rangeleys mention some catches. most of which are 
“plugged,”’ however. At Haines’ Landing, Lake Moose- 
lucmaguntic, last week, Miss Bessie Boswell, the four- 
teen-yedr-old daughter of J. H. Boswell, of Greenwich, 
Conn., landed a beautiful salmon of 6% pounds. Wilder 
Anthony, of Brookline, Mass., also took a salmon of 4% 
pounds, at the same lake last week. Vanceboro, Me., re- 
ports mention good bass fishing on the ponds thereabouts. 
White perch fishing is also holding out well. 

L. O. Crane. of Boston, has returned from the Meganitic 
Preserve, where he has been spending five or six weeks 
with Mrs. Crane. Both are fishermen all through. Mr. 
Crane has fished Big Island Pond chiefly this year, though 
he fished L. Pond last year. He kept a record this season 
up to 1,000 trout caught, and then stopped counting. 
Other sportsmen must not hold up their hands in horror 
till he has had a chance to explain. Nearly all of these 
trout were returned, unharmed, to the water. The largest 
was 2% pounds. He did save sixteen beauties to bring 
home to Mr. Wesley G Hemenway, his friend and busi- 
ness partner. Mr. Hemenway says: “They were just 
elegant; as firm as when they came out of the water. Lou 
knows how much I appreciate them, chained to my desk 
all summer as I have been.” SPECIAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Leaping?T rout. 


It goes without saying, at least in Chicago, that the Hon. 
Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, is the red-hottest 
kind of a red-hot trout fisherman. Mayor Harrison has 
been spending some time at the Huron Mountain Club, on 
the south shore of Lake Michigan, and has had very fine 
success. Last week he broke the club record, and probably 
also broke his friend Hemp. Washburne’s heart. by cap- 
turing a 5'4-pound brook trout in Salmon Trout River. 
which runs through the club preserve. It is not stated 
whether or not the Mayor got this trout fair on the fly or 
landed him with one of Mr. Washburne’s combination 
casts, which latter includes a live minnow, a worm and a 
few other attractions. It is to be hoped that the Mayor 
adhered to his creed and killed the fish on the fly. This 
big fish comes as poetic justice, for, as may be remem- 
bered. when Mr. Washburne caught his 5-pound trout 
last year in the same stream, he captured a fish which had 
been located by the Mayor and angled for by him patiently 
nearly all summer. he fiendish glee with which Mr. 
Washburne recounts even yet to Mayor Harrison the story 
of that fight with the big trout will, it may be sup- 
posed, be somewhat tempered when the Mayor comes 
back with a fish % pound better. There will be doings at 
the Wishininne Club when the Mayor and Mr. Wash- 
burne meet here in Chicago presently. 


The Leaping Tuna. 


Mr. J. Greville Wilmot, of this city, asks how high the 
tuna jumps, and is in search of some one who has had a 
taste of this famous Catalina fishing of California. Will 
some one tell him whether the tuna jumps, how high he 
can jump when he is feeling good? 


The Leaping Tarpon. 

Mr. J. W. C. Haskell, of this city, shows in the window 
of his store to-day a mounted tarpon which weighed 175 
pounds, and which required five hours’ play before it was 
killed. This fish was taken at Aransas Pass, near Rock- 
port, Tex.. in those Texas tarpon waters which are so 
rapidly gaining prominence. 

The Leaping Black Bass. an: s 


Mr. W. P. Mussey and Mr. Elmer Wilkinson, of this 
city, figure on starting in a few days for some of the 
small-mouthed black bass on the Mississippi River, which 
have been mentioned from time to time in these columns. 
I have advised these gentlemen to go to La Crosse and 





secure their guides there, going up or down stream, as the. 


guides may advise. Though no late reports are at hand 
from that locality. this magnificent sport now ought to be 
in pretty fair condition. 


Remedies for Sleeplessness. 


No. 1. Lie flat on your back. Keep both eyes wide 
open and gaze steadily about you at some imaginary spot 
on the ceiling. Concentrate your gaze and your mind on 
that one little spot up above you. 

No. 2. Assume the same position, but instead of 
focusing your gaze intently on the spot above you, roll 
both eyeballs around in the sockets as widely as you 
can make them go. Keep it up. 

No. 3. Lie in the same position. Inhale deeply and 
expel the breath slowly. Imagine that you see your 
breath in the form of white steam. Keep it up. 

One of these three remedies will nearly always induce 
sleep. If all fail, then try: 

No. 4. Go fishing. 

The philosophy of this thing, as applied to the average 
city dweller, is this: The waste particles of the system, 
those particles ground off in the friction of high-geared 
life, lie like iron filings along the delicate telegraph wires 
of the nervous system. They irritate. When you focus 
your attention on something else, you temporarily forget 


these particles and you go to sleep. Now, when you go 
fishing, you are in the open air, where there is much more 
oxygen. This ogygen burns up these iron filings from 
your wires and leaves you with a clean set of wires.’ Your 
attention is just as much occupied by watching the rise 
of a trout under a bank or a bass in some deep pool as it 
is in rolling your eyes and looking up in the dark. 
Remedy No. 4 has this additional advantage. that it re- 
moves the cause of sleeplessness, whereas all these other 
remedies only make you forget it for a while. 


E. Hoven. 
Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 


Southern New Hampshire. 

Nasuua, N. H.—Editor Forest and Stream: I am 
glad to say that fine catches of trout, perch and pickerel 
are being made in the near-by waters around and in this 
city. The waters are somewhat swollen, but are swiftly 
going down to their natural position. A few weeks ago 
I tried for trout, and it was my unlucky day. for I only 
got three little ones. In my recent little trips into the 
rural sections I have seen much of nature. Deer are pros- 
pering. Not many days ago three were seen up at Mine 
Falls, and every day come reports that some have been 
seen. Of squirrels and snipe I have seen many. On June 
8 I went trouting again, and was favored with luck. An- 
other fellow named Jack and I secured forty good trout. 
I caught the big one. He was about 11 inches long, and 
a beauty. To the Nashua sportsmen I suppose Chase 
Brook and the Bullet are well-known spots. Some aston- 
ishing catches have been taken from these two places. 
The other day a well-known “boy” took one that weighed 
a pound and a half from the Chase. A party of four 
went over to Robinson’s Pond for pout the other night. 
It rained, and they, having no waterproof covering, had to 
put inshore for the night, but in the morning all was fair, 
and they got a mess of perch and pickerel. Many men 
can vouch for the Pennuchuck lakes as good for pickerel, 
and, indeed, they ought to be, having been closed for a 
number of years. A dozen albino salmon have been 
shipped from the United States fish hatchery in this city 
to the Exposition at Buffalo. The fish are natural curi- 
osities, being perfectly white. They are few in num 
ber, and Superintendent Hubbard desires that they should 
be returned to this city in order to perpetuate the breed. 
Many prominent Nashua sportsmen have returned from 
their trips to Maine lakes and streams, and report having 
fine luck. Let us hear from some other Nashua men as 
to their success with rod and gun. 

Epwin C. Hosson. 


Big Muscallonge. 


Gren Istanp, Ont., Aug. 24.—/iditor Forest and 
Stream: Mr. Wallace Murray, of New York, who is 
sojourning here. has just captured a muscallonge weigh- 
ing 37% pounds. The fish put up a noble fight 
Parte: CA. 


100 Sportsinen’s Finds. 


Some of the Cueer Discoveries Made by Those Who Are 
Looking for Game or Fish. 





And now we have a batch of finds of human flotsam 
and jetsam, in which the sportsman appears as a res- 
cuer in time of stress. 
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A mysterious wild woman was found by hunters in 
the woods near Gordon’s Ferry, twelve miles north of 
Dubuque, Iowa, and the press dispatches ran: She is 
described as abeut 20 years of age, with lithe, sinewy 
form, a receding forehead, and eyes of unnatural luster. 
Her hair was black and about three feet long. She was 
almost nude, and wore neither shoes nor stockings. No 
one in the neighborhood can give any information re- 
garding the strange creature, but it is stated by one of 
the old residents that four years ago the daughter of a 
farmer in a2 small Illinois town. who had been engaged 
to be married to a well-to-do farmer, had mysteriously 
disappeared. because of the refusal of her parents to 
give their consent, and has not since been seen. It is 
supposed that she subsists on roots and herbs and lives 
in some cave 2mong the rocks. An effort will soon be 
made to capture her, 
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Whatcom. Wash.. hunters or a cruise to Jervis Inlet 
found on Nelson Island an old man, blind and faint, 
prostrate at the entrance to a wrecked hut. He was a 
lone huntsman who three days before, at nightfall, had 
come upon the cabin and sought shelter there. He went 
inside and struck a match, and a spark from it fell into 
a half keg of powder on the floor, which exploded, 
wrecked the shanty, and almost killed him. 
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A somewhat remarkable find was made by a party of 
men hunting for game in the Welsh mountains. The 
dogs, having gone to ground in a hole in a rock, un- 
earthed a man who turned out to be the master of a 
schooner who had been missing six weeks. He-was in 
a very emaciated condition, and could give no account 
of how he had lived during the time he had been in the 
cave, which was only 6ft. by 4ft. in dimensions. One 
thine is, however certain, that had he not been found 
by the dogs, or by some other means, he must soon 
have been starved to death. 
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Several members of the Mount Adams Gun Club, 
hunting in the vicinity of New Trenton, Ind., ran across 
a dilanidated old log cabin that looked as if it had been 
there for 2 century. It stands in the middle of 105 acres 
of as pretty farming land as there is in that part of the 
country. The men, thinkiag the place uninhabited, went 
to the door and pushed it open, when, to their surprise, 
they found it occupied by two aged women, gray-haired, 
weazen-faced and decrepit. The floor. which wis the 
bare earth, was the parade ground of a lot of fowls, 

Jn one corner the roof was off, and under this vacant 


place was a pool of water in which a number of ducks 
were waddling and expressing their delight with loud 
quackings. In another corner was an old-fashioned 
canopy bed. The posts were seven feet high and sup- 
ported the roof. The women became enraged at the in- 
trusion of the hunters, and, in husky voices, ordered 
them to ieave. 

Inquiry among the neighbors revealed the fact that 
the couple are sisters named Hayes. Mary Ann is the 
oldest, aged sixty. and Bridget is fifty-eight. The oldest 
inhabitants remember thefti as sisters only. No man was 
ever seen about the place. How they exist is a mys- 
tery. They do not farm. They have a cow, and it is 
supposed they live on milk and fowl. Bridget is the 
more.eccentric. She goes to bed in October, and never 
gets up until April, the other sister administering to her 
every want as though she were an invalid. They will 
accept no charity, and become fearfully enraged when a 
male person crosses their property. The land is wortl 
$50 000. but they resent all proposals for a sale. It is 
said there is an agreement between the sisters that when 
one dies the other is to follow immediately by suicide:- 


Che Fennel. 


Fixiures. 


Sept. 2-5.—Toronto, Can.—Dog show of the Toronto Industrial 
Exhibition. W. P. Fraser, Sec’y. and Supt. 





From the London Field. 


Ow1nc to the enormous expenditure of ammunition 
with modern magazine rifles in action, there is plenty of 
scope for the trained war dog who can fulfil the duty of 
carrying articles from the carts to the firing line, being 
more ignorant of danger, far more active, and not so 
easily shot down as a man, in conseqttence of his smaller 
size and greater speed. Most dogs easily become accus~- 
tomed to gun firing, and the distance between the firing. 
line and reserve ammunition by means of war dogs: 
should, as it were, be materially reduced by the animal’s 
great speed. Also during an engagement the wat dog 
can be employed in connecting the different columns, as in! 
the messenger service. and ir bringing word of any stéd- 
den development in the fight, especially on ground inae- 
cessible to cavalry. The dog does not require the in- 
stalment and preparation of a field telegraph. 

One of the principal duties of the war dog, for which 
he is fitted by nature, is the seeking of the wounded and 
missing among the hedges, ditches and rocks, etc., after. an 
engagement. Experiments on the Continent during the 
last thirty years have been most successful. The enor- 
mous improvements in the modern weapons of warfare 
have made equally large demands on the ambulance and 
medical departments. The distances on a modern field 
of battle, owing to large-range firearms, have in a corre- 
sponding manner increased enormously ; and if the ground 
is very difficult the stretcher-bearers are consequently 
hindered and their work is rendered severe. It is even 
possible that the wounded, weak through loss of blood, 
are unable to cal! for help, and, owing to the ground, are 
passed by unseen by the stretcher-bearers, or are only 
discovered when help is too late. Of what use, then, are 
the latest discoveries of medical science if the wounded 
are not found? The German general, V. Herget, an 
eminent military authority, expressed himself as follows 
lately, while attending a trial of ambulance dogs: ‘How- 
ever great the progress of medical science, the latest dis- 
coveries are of not the slightest use to the wounded until 
the wounded are discovered, and the finding of the 
wounded in night attacks is extremely difficult, and often 
almost impossible, for the ambulance detachments, and, in 
many cases, without auxiliary assistance, quite impossible. 
This auxiliary assistance will eventually be supplied by 
the trained ambulance war dog. If we examine the figures 
given during the Franco-German war of 1870-71, the 
number of men missing and never accounted for was 
appalling.” 

In July, 1899, dogs were used for this purpose with the 
army corps under the supervision of Gen. von Blumen- 
thal. The following is the performance of one of the 
dogs: Resi, a coliie bitch, regardless of the musketry 
fire, pressed on and delivered her messages, disturbed 
neither by the marching troops nor cavalry detachments. 
She also guarded baggage while her keeper went away to a 
good distance. The officers of the Tenth Army Corps were 
very pleased with her work in finding the missing, and 
gave her universal approbation. After the stretcher- 
bearers had thoroughly examined the scene of the engage- 
ment. three men were reported as missing, and not to be 
found. Resi, the collie bitch, was ordered to search for 
them in the very wide field of battle. On receiving the 


‘word from her keeper, “Seek wounded,” the bitch rushed 


off and scoured the thick covert at the back of the targets, 
hunting keenly for the missing in the ditches covered with 
bushes. In a short time she gave signs of having dis- 
covered some one. In five minutes more she had found 
the three missing soldiers, which the stretcher-bearers or 
ambulance corps had been totally unable to do after pro- 
longed searching. They might have been left in real war- 
fare. Gen. von Blumenthal was delighted with the dog’s 
performance, and the chief of the staff in his report said: 
“T am convinced that dogs thus trained can save the lives 
of many poor wounded and missing lying in hilly ground.” 

Sergt. Brickner, of 74th Infantry Regiment, at Coburg, 
wrote: “Bello, a collie deg, distinguished himself at 
the maneuvers. With absolute certainty he took messages 
to the pickets and guards—nothing put him off, neither 
game, strangers, nor other dogs—he also took messages 
across the water. In seeking the wounded he is un- 
rivalled. We also used him on the ranges. Bello took 
messages froin the firing point to the markers, 600 yards 
off, without the.company having to stop firing. He also 
took messages across difficult country, doing one and a 
half. kilometers in four minutes.’’ Another collie, Tonunka, 
with the Hussar Regiment King William L, went through 
the autumn maneuvers. 1809. Her keeper said: “She 
followed the squadron during the whole maneuvers, and 
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showed herself possessed of great staying power, which 
was the more difficult, she being for weeks exposed to 
continuous rain. She was used to find the missing of the 
69th Infantry Regiment with great success, and was also 
utilized as messenger to the squadron with good results.” 

The following is a description of a trial of ambulance 
dogs with the army corps at Coblentz: At dusk on 
July 27, 1899, the keepers brought out four collies; 200 
soldiers were put out to represented wounded, and 500 
stretcher-bearers set out carrying torches and lanterns 
into the darkness. It was an interesting bit of difficult 
work. Numbers of officers followed on horseback and 
on foot to watch the proceedings. The work commenced 
in the Coblentz wood, and a more difficult task could not 
have been conccived than was'that of the dogs, but, not- 
withstahding the horses and sightseers, the dogs on the 
left wing saved a!l their wounded—two other dogs were 
employed on the right wing and found the wounded in 
pitch darkness without lanterns. Two hundred more 
soldiers, representing wounded. had been placed in 
various parts of the glacis Coblentz, and, after the 
stretcher-bearers had come in, reported eighteen men 
not found. The four dogs and keepers were then 
brought up, and in twenty minutes the eighteen men 
were discovered and brought ir; otherwise they might 
have been left to their iate. The staff of the Eighth 
Army Corps, Coblentz, expressed the greatest satisfac- 
tion with this trial. By order of the German War Of- 
fice the rifle regiments and jager battalions, which are 
numerous, are provided with collies, and some of the 
French regiments have nearly thirty dogs with them. 

There are various other uses to which war dogs can 
be put. In investing a fortress an enormous number of 
sentries have to be thrown round it, who would be liable 
to sudden sorties of the enemy in squally weather, fogs, 
etc. The hearing powers and scent of the dog would 
render the blockade much more certain, and diminish 
the number of sentrics. On the other hand, the employ- 
ment of dogs in an invested place would be useful, as 
they. by their nice sense of hearing and scent, would be 
able to give such warning as would guard against as- 
saults, and render valuable assistance to the tired sen- 
tries in severe weather. They can also be used as mes- 
sengers at short distances. Regimental dogs, when not 
on outpost duty, would be employed to guard wagons, 
gun carriages, and ammunition; also with convoys for 
scouting in front, and in connecting the sentries at 
night. 

In savage warfare they are extremely useful, and they 
have been used by both French and Russians. The gen- 
eral system of savage warfare lies in ambuscades. In 
Mexico, in the guerrilla war, a colonel of volunteers 
trained some dogs which gave the guerrilla insurgents a 
warm time. If they tried ambushes the insurgents were 
scented out by the dogs, and their plans failed. If they 
retreated into the depths of a wood they were tracked 
oyt by the dogs, and when they had camped for the 
night were suddenly attacked by them. War dogs ought 
thus to he able to prevent them creeping up = in 
the grass and surprising, and could give timely warning, 
and the march of troops in thick country should be cov- 
ered by dogs as in the Mexican war, and they could 
also follow up the scent of the retreating foe. 

I mav say that I have devoted many years to the 
study of dogs. and have seen the German war dogs work 
in their own country. It has struck me as remarkable 
that we, the most doggy nation in the world, who have 
had trials of sporting dogs, sheepdog trials, bloodhound 
trials. etc.. have never taken this subject up, although, 
what is more extraordinary, we supply the material—our 
collies and other dogs—to foreign countries. It is 
hardly to be supposed it is a chimerical idea, as Germany, 
where experimenting has been going on since the war 
of 1870-71, is largely increasing the number of dogs em-: 
ployed. Capt. Haldane; who escaped from Pretoria, 
savs the greatest danger they had of recapture was from 
the Boers’ dogs, not the Boers themselves; and Capt. 
Steele, of the United States cavalry, in writing to a New 
York military journal, says: “The only way my troop 
was protected against the Filipinos last year was by a 
dog, who always scented out their ambuscades.” 

HAUTONVILLE Ricnarpson (Major). 


The Morgantown Hounds. 


THe New York Sun, in a recent issue, contained the 
following: 

“MorcaAntown, Pa.—The last of the thirty-six hounds 
of the Morgantown Hunt Club was shot this week by the 
enraged residents, and all of the vagrant dogs of the once 
famous kennel have been buried in the special cemetery 
donated by a former member of the club. Several of the 
members of the club are up in arms against those who 
shot the dogs. They threaten never to darken the doors 
again of those who had any hand in the slaughter. Said 
one of the veteran fox hunters: 

“*The dogs harmed no one. Whén they were young 
they delighted thousands in chasing foxes over the Welsh 
mountains. Not a kennel in Pennsylvania could beat 
this pack when Bart Gable rode at the head of them. 
There was no use killing the hounds at all. True, they 
boarded around. but the neighbors gladly fed the old 
heroes of the hills. They didn’t scatter fleas any more 
than the other dogs do. I had no fleas in my house, and I 
don’t know of any one who had—from these hounds at 
least. They never kept me awake. I can go to sleep with 
the baying of the dogs. If people can’t stand the bark of 
a dog they ought to move off the earth. It was brutal 
to see those three men with guns shooting down those 
hounds in the fields, on the public roads, in back lanes, or 
anywhere they'd find them. 

“ “Wherever they saw a hound, asleep or awake, they'd 
just fire away and kill ‘em. Why, sir, many a time those 
dogs saw guns in friendly hands and they never winced. 
Every one of them was shot over in rabbit seasons, so that 
when they saw these gunners it was nothing new for 
those dogs. The hounds thought they were in for a gun- 
ning trip. They never suspected. And just as they looked 
forward to an old-time romp through the woods they re- 
ceived hot lead in their brains and their gunning and 
sporting days were over. 

“Tf any of ’em had been killed accidentally I wouldn’t 
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care, but to see innocent hounds shot to death by those 
who were thought to be friends of the poor brutes—why, 
that makes me sick. I’m sure there will be many an old 
sport in this region: who will often visit that little ceme- 


tery where the hounds are buried and think over the old. 


” 


times at fox chasing over the Welsh mountains,’ 


Points and Flushes. 


We have received the following communication: “The 
Pointer Club of America comes out with a programme 
of its second annual field trials, to be held at Manor, 
L. L., Nov. 12, 13 and 14, and it is certainly a fine piece of 
work, for which the secretary, Mr. R. E. Westlake, de- 
serves great credit. It announces a Derby, Members’, 
All Age and a Championship Stake. All stakes are open 
to members only, except the Championship, which is open 
to the world, all forfeits being payable with the nomina- 
tion, the balance the evening before starting. The matter 
interests many pointer men, and it is well worth their 
trouble to send their addresses to the secretary at Scran- 
ton, Pa” 





Canoeing. 
—_@o——_- 
American Canoe Association, 1900-1901. 


Commodore, C. E. Britton, Gananoque, Can. . 
re Herb Begg, 24 King street, West Toronto, 
ada. 
Librarian, W. P. Stephens, Thirty-second street ana Avenue A, 


Bayonne, N. J 
Division Officers. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., Henry M. Dater, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rear-Com., H. D. Hewitt, Burlington, N. Be 
Purser, Joseph F, Eastmond, 199 Madison street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., C. P. Forbush, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rear-Com., Dr. C. R, oary, Perry, N. Y. 
Purser, Lyman P. Hubbell, Buffalo, N. Y. 

EASTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., Louis A. Hall, Newton, Mass. 
Rear-Com., C. M. Lamprey, Lawrence, Mass. ’ 
Purser, A. E. Kimberly, Lawrence Experimental Station, 


Lawrence, Mass. 
NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., G. A. Howell, Toronto, Can. 
Rear-Com,, R. Easton Burns, Kingston, Ontario, Can. 
Purser, R. Norman Brown, Toronto, Can 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., Wm, C. Jupp, Detroit, Mich. 
Rear-Com., F. B. Huntington, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Purser, Fred T. Barcroft, 408 Ferguson Building, Detroit, Mich. 


® 


Official organ, Forest anp Spream. 


"Mid Reef and Rapid.—XIX. 


BY F. R. WEBB. 


SuNpAyY is always a comfortable day in a canoe camp. 
As a rule, we do not cruise on that day, preferring to lie 
by and rest, although in the abstract, I presume there is 
but little to choose between lying quietly in camp and 
drifting quietly down the river; but an idle day in camp 
now and then is a luxury as well as a convenience. In- 
deed, such a day can hardly be called idle, there are so 
many little things to potter around with and look after. 

We shaved, wrote letters and washed out a few little 
things, such as handkerchiefs, towels, etc. I took every- 
thing out of the mess chest and washed and sponged 
it out carefully, and set it in the sun for an hour. The 
kitchenware was given a thorough overhauling, cleaning 
and polishing with sand and ashes. Our blankets and 
mattresses were hung in the hot sun and given a good 
airing and freshening; the tents were taken down and 
the wide-open canoes also placed in the sun, and thor- 
oughly aired and dried out, and all sorts of similar little 
odds and ends were attended to. 

The Colonel was obliged to return home on Monday, 
and we had hoped to reach Massanutton, ten miles below, 
by Saturday evening, as that point is but four miles from 
Luray, which is the most convenient point in this vicinity 
for him to reach the railroad, but as we had not suc- 
ceeded in reaching there on Saturday evening, a short 
Sabbath cruise was decided upon, in order to have him 
there when Monday morning dawned; accordingly the 
scattered articles were collected and the canoes packed, 
and by 11 o'clock they were launched, and we were ready 
to resume the cruise; but we were not destined to reach 
Massanutton that day, nor, indeed, for several days, for 


_ the day’s cruise was but a short one, and full of the 


‘ 


proverbial Sunday luck in the way of disasters, finally 
culminating in the capsize Lacy had so long and so cheer- 
fully predicted for the Colonel. 

It was a beautiful, bright morning and the river looked 
inviting, as it rippled in the soft, balmy, summer breeze, 
which rustled the leaves overhead with a musical tinkle, 
and toyed with the soft, delicate folds of our bright, little. 
silken pennants, and the sunlight danced and sparkled 
from the little wavelets, which lapped up under the sides 
and ends of our canoes with a melodious gurgle. The 
gentle lowing of cattle from the barnyard above gave a 
pastoral effect to the scene; a little “sweetheart bird” called 
his striking little “tweetart, tweetart, tweetart, tweet!” 
from the trees on the further bank, and all nature seemed 
bright and joyous. I drew my canoe lightly up alongside 
of Capt. Keyser’s roomy, wooden punt, stepped aboard. 
dropped lightly into my seat, pushed off into the still, 
deep water and waited for the others. 

“Hello! here’s the mischief to pay! I’ve sprung a 
leak!” I exclaimed, in dismay, as I chanced to look down 
into the bottom of my canoe, while adjusting my hatches, 
and observed the water flowing in a narrow, black stream 
along down the floor, which was dried and baked to a 
grayish-white by the previous exposure to the morning's 
sun. 

“That's bad!” exclaimed George, as he paused, with 
one foot in his canoe. “Does it seem to be much of a 
leak? I expect we'd better go ashore again and fix it.” 

“The water doesn’t seem to be coming in very fast,” 
I replied, as I watched it closely for a few minutes, “I 


_low the dam. 
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don’t think it amounts to much. Come ahead! I'll keep 
afloat until lunch time, I reckon, by stopping to bail out 
occasionally; it’s too much bother to go ashore again 
and unpack, now that we’re just launched and ready to 
start. I guess I must have gotten the worst of it up in 
Kemple’s Falls the other day.” fi 

“Yes, I expect that’s where you got it” replied the 
Colonel, as his canoe swept alongside of mine, propelled 
by the long, gentle sweeps of his big 8ft. paddle. 

“It’s not far to our lunch place, anyhow, and we’ll make 
it in an hour or thereabouts,” I added. 

“Where do we lunch?” asked Lacy, ever alert and 
ready whenever anybody said anything about eating. 

“At the spring at the-foot of the Columbian Falls,” I 
replied, “about three miles and a half from here.” 

“How are the Columbian Falls? Are they any worse 
than Kemple’s?” asked .the Colonel, as we swept the 
water into little swirls with our paddles and got under 
way. 

“Well, they’re longer, and, in some respects, more 
troublesome,” I replied, as we rounded the bend to the 
left, and entered upon the mile-long backset from the 
Newport dam. “There’s a long section in the middle 
that’s very tedious, on account of the interminable reefs, 
but——” 

“Oh! well,” said the Colonel, carelessly, “they won't 
bother me any then. I don’t think much of Kemple’s 
Falls, for all the fuss you fellows are in the habit of 
making over their difficulty.” 

“Well, that may be,” Soden replied, “but I recom- 
mend you to handle your canoe with circumspection——” 

“Yes, you want to govern yourself with considerable 
circumlocution,” Lacy put in. 

“Especially at the lower end of the falls,’ George con- 
oy “for I assure you the Columbian Falls are no 
joke.” 

“That’s all right,” replied the Colonel, confidently, 
“don’t give yourselves any uneasiness on my account.” 

We found the Newport dam entirely rebuilt, and the 
low, easy shoot formerly at the right bank was now 
closed. The dam is a massive leg structure, some 6 or 
7ft. high, with a top broad and flat enough to drive a 
wagon over, so gentle is the inner or up-stream slope. At 
the present stage but little water.was running over the 
dam, and we beached the canoes along its crest as along 
a flat bank, and stepped out into the clear, shallow 
water, which looked like a sheet of amber varnish spread 
over the clean, gravel beneath. ‘ 

Over in the middle, where our canoes lay, the water 
below the dam was deep, and a portage was quickly and 
easily made by simply sliding the canoes over the dam 
and dropping them, bow first, into the depths below, the 
operation being watched with interest by a little group of 
Sunday idlers, dressed in their rural Sunday best and 
congregated around the closed and silent mill. 

There is, as usual, a short, steep rapid immediately be- 
A couple of massive log cribs. built to 
brace and strengthen the dam, extend, buttress-like, down 
stream from its base, some 10 or 15ft. or more, and 
around the left-hand one of these the rapid boils and 
whirls, on its way down the crooked, narrow channel, to 
still water below. George scrambled down the log face 
of this buttress into his canoe, and essayed the rapid. As 
he swung around the corner of the buttress, endeavor- 
ing to keep as close in as possible, the swirling current 
caught him in its powerful grasp and swung him out of 
his course toward the reefs at the right of the channel. 
With an herculean sweep of his paddle, he brought the 
Shenandoah back into line again, but in the effort he 
snapped the paddle short off in his grasp. F 

“Confounded be all they that worship carved images!” 
he exclaimed, devoutly, as he threw away the shorter 
piece, and, with the single blade, he succeeded in working 
through the rest of the rapids, and swung in to the bank 
at the spring, a couple of hundred yards below the mill, to 
await the rest of us. 

Profiting by his mishap, the Colonel and Lacy made no 
attempt to run the rapid, but pushed across the deep pool 
below the dam in their canoes, until their keels grated on 
the gravel beyond, when they stepped out into the shal- 
low water, and led and shoved their canoes down a little, 
brook-like channel which led down through the rocks 
and over the gravel bar into deep water below. and in a 
few minutes the Clyde and Mary Lou were lying cheek 
by jowl with the Shetiindosh at the spring. 

Standing on the log buttress, I carefully studied the 
rapid for a few minutes, then, deciding to follow the 
course chosen so disastrously by George, I climbed down 
the face of the buttress and into my canoe, lying quietly 
at its base. Carefully working my way along its sides 
and around the corner by holding on to the logs with my 
hands, instead of using my paddle, and taking good care 
not to let the swift water get hold of the stern of my 
boat and throw it out away from the logs, as had hap- 
pened to George, I succeeded in working my canoe 
around the projecting end, and around the further corner 
into the swift little channel, down which, after letting 
go of the buttress and grasping my trusty paddle, I 
swiftly shot, dancing and tossing over the surges, into 
deep water below, without touching a rock. 

I paddled in below the other three canoes, and speedily 
joined their commanding officers at the spring, where 
we enjoyed that most refreshing of luxuries to the sun- 
baked, thirsty canoeist, a good, cool drink of water, right 
out of the spring. 

“Well, what’s to be done?” said Lacy, turning to 

ge. 

“You surely can’t continue the cruise with that broken 
paddle?” added the Colonel, as he lifted the bow of his 
canoe up on a projecting ledge. 

“I can, but I don’t intend to,” replied Geo “There's 

ing to be done,” he continued, as he picked up 


only one thi 
my paddle, “and that’s to find a carpenter's shop, or 
bench and make a new paddle. I'll take yours on 
Commodore, for a pattern,” he added, as he started up 
the bank toward the mill. 

“George is a handy fellow, when it comes to making 
paddles,” said the Colonel. 

“Yes,” I answered, “he ought to be, for he has had 
enough experience. He never makes a cruise without 
smashing at least one paddle, and sometimes two.” 


ait on a peg | George, and I'll go with you,” 
rocks and bushes to dry the few minor articles in his 
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canoe that had gotten wet. His clothes bag and blanket 
bag had been securely tied, and no water had penetrated 
either. 

The Colonel and I watched them as they walked along 
the road on top of the bank until they reached the mill. 
We saw them stop and interview the little before-men- 
tioned group of Sunday idlers, one or two of whom could 
be seen pointing up the road, after which they resumed 
their walk and disappeared from our view around a turn 
in the road. 

“T expect this will be a good time for me to repair 
damages myself,” said I, as I began to unpack my canoe. 

“Tt will take George a couple of hours, at least, to 
whittle out a new paddle, and I might as well utilize the 
time in putting a patch over that leak, and so save delay 
at lunch time.” 

“Tt’s half-past eleven now,” said the Colonel, as he 
consulted his Waterbury, after which he stepped into the 
shallow water and took hold of the stern of my nearly 
empty canoe, while I took the bow, and, together, we 
carried it up on to the bank, where I busied myself in 
getting out the innumerable small articles. stowed here, 
there and everywhere, in bow and stern pockets. 

“Tt will, you say, take George a couple of hours to 
make his new paddle, which will make it half-past one. 
Why not lunch right here by this spring before we start? 
This is a good place,” said the Colonel. 

“It’s too public,” said 1. “Here come a lot of those 
loungers now,” as I observed the little group of men 
and boys about the mill get under way in our direction. 
“These people are always good-natured and obliging, but 
I hate to eat with a curious crowd standing around watch- 
ing every mouthful as it goes down my throat.” 

“That’s a fact,” the Ecionel admitted. “I hadn’t 
thought of that.” 

“We can reach our original lunch place in three-quar- 
ters of an hour, which will make it this side of 2:30, and, 
as we had a late breakfast, that will be time enough,” I 
replied. “Take hold of that end and let’s turn her over.” 

“Yes, that will do well enough,” said the Colonel, as 
he took the other end of my canoe, and, lifting her up, we 
quickly had her lying in the hot sun, bottom upward, and 
began an inspection. 

‘The keel and bilge keels are right much skuffed,” said 
the Colonel, as we surveyed the long, bristling strips of 
splinters which were doing duty in that capacity. 

“I should say so,” said I. “These boats stand a tre- 
mendous amount of rough usage. Here’s a leak!” as I 
picked out a small spot, in which the grain of the casvas 
was worn through the paint, and the longitudinal threads 
stood up in little ridges, the cross threads having given 
way entirely. 

“What’s that white-looking spot up there on the bot- 
tom?” asked the Colonel, pointing with his pipe stem to 
a light, square spot 3 or 4in. long by half as broad, that 
had just attracted my own attention. 

“That,” said I, examining it, “is another leak. I cut a 
small gash there a couple of years ago and plastered a 
patch over it, and the patch seems to have rubbed off.” 

“Here’s still another small leak!” exclaimed the Col- 
onel, as he detected another small spot about like the first 
one. “Why, your boat seems to be a regular sieve, Com- 
modore !” 


“Tt does look that way,” I admitted, “but the leaks are 
all trifling, for there was not half an inch of water in 
her when I landed here. The canvas is getting a little 
tender, I think.” 

“How old is it?” 

“This is the fifth season for this canoe.” 

i “How long ought the canvas on a canoe to last, I won- 

er?” ¢ 
“T don’t know,” I replied, “but judging from the tender 
condition of this canvas, I should say about five or six 
years. I think I could make another cruise in this canoe 
next year, before putting new canvas on it. The canvas 
_on Lacy’s canoe, last year, was very tender, and we had 
to patch it frequently, and it was then in its fifth sea- 
son; but it was quite light, and I should think the very 
heavy canvas used on my boat ought to last a year 
longer.” 

“T should think so,” he replied. 

“T think we'll let this boat lie here in the sun and 
dry for an hour before putting on the patches,” I re- 
marked, as I picked up my camp stool and selected my 
book from the miscellaneous pile of duffle lying about, and 
nat about for a shady spot in which to ensconse my- 
self. 


“Will we have time, do you think?” he asked. 

“Oh! yes,” I replied. “George will be two hours, at 
least, on his paddle, and we can put the patches on in 
fifteen minutes, and they will not stick well unless the 
canvas is thoroughly dry.” 

By this time we were surrounded by a curious little 
crowd of men and boys, who surveyed the floating canoes 
with great interest, and poked and prodded the sides and 
bottom of my up-turned canoe with many expressions 
of wonder at its construction, and the discovery that it 
was covered with canvas increased their wonderment. 

They picked it up and were amazed at its lightness. 
They surveyed the pile of duffle lying close at hand, and 
were astonished that so much plunder could be got in so 
small a boat. They gave the usual ominous shake of the 
head about the unfitness of such light, delicate craft for 
such rough work, with the usual remark that they “Didn't 
want to take no chances in them dad-blamed little boats.” 
with the usual assertion that the big, wooden punts were 
good enough for them. They hazarded the usual venture 
that we were running a race, or working out a bet, or sur- 
veying the riverf—the latter theory, with a possible ap- 
propriation by Congress to render it navigable for steam- 
boats, being the most popular, and then they faded away. 


Take inventory of the good things im this issue 
of Forest anp Stream. Recall what a fund was 


given last week. Count on what is to come nest 
week. Was there ever in all the world a more 


abundont weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 
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Hachting. 


Yachting Fixtures, 1901. 


Secretaries and members of race committees will confer a favor 
by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list and 
also of changes which may be made in the future. 


AUGUST. 


. Plymouth, Plymouth, Mass. 

. Kingstown, Kingstown, Mass. 
uxbury, Duxbury, Mass. 

Beverly, Corinthian, Monument Beach. 

Westhampton C, C., o 

East Gloucester, club, Gloucester, Mass. 

Marine and Field, Gravesend Bay. 

$1. Shelter Island, Club. 

31. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 

hasset, Mass. 

31. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

$1. Hartford, annual, Saybrook, Long Island Sound. 

31. Huntington, special, Huntington, Long Island Sound. 

31. Manhasset Bay, elub series races for points; open to knock- 
abouts (21 and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, bay b« ats, 
Manhasset raceabouts and sailing dories, Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island Sound. 

Larchmont, special, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 
hasset, Mass. 

Handicap, quincy, Mass. « 

Indian Harbor, special, Greenwich, Conn. 

Annisquam, open, Ipswich Bay, Mass. 

Beverly, open, Monument Beach. 

Duxbury, ladies’ day, Duxbury, Mass. 

8. Corinthian, cruise, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

Lynn, Nahant, Massachusetts a 

Gravesend Y. R. A., ali classes, Gravesend Bay. 

Norwalk, special, South Norwalk, Long Island Sound. 

Sachem’s Head, annual, Saybrook, Long Island Sound. 

. Larchmont, fall regatta, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

Atlantic, special, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

Pavonia, special, Bayonne, New York ~~" 

Canarsie, ladies’ day, Canarsie, Jamaica Bay. 

Seawanhaka Corinthian, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 

Burgess, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

Chicago, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 

Shinnecock Bay, open, Shinnecock Bay. 

6. Seawanhaka Corinthian, open special, Oyster Bay, i. & 
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Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 

hasset, Mass. 

. Kennebec, club, Kennebec, Me. 

. Beverly, open, Mattapoisett. 

. Seawanhaka Corinthian, fall regatta, Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound. 

. Atlantic, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

. Lynn, Y. R. A., rendezvous. 

ew York, autumn sweepstakes, New York Bay. 

14. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

14. Brooklyn, fall regatta, Gravesend Bay, New York Bay. 

14. Larchmont, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

14. Indian Harbor, fall regatta, Greenwich, Conn. 

14. Manhasset Bay, club series races for points; open to knock- 
abouts (21 and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, bay boats, 
Manhasset raceabouts and sailing dories, Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island Sound. 

14. Atlantic, fall regatta, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

21. Kennebec, club, Kennebec, Me. 

21, America Cup race, Sandy Hook. 

21 New York C. Ca fall regatta, Gravesend Bay. 

21. Manhasset Bay, fall regatta, Port Washington, L. I. Sound. 

21. Canarsie, commodore’s cup races, Canarsie, Jamaica l 

21-23-25.—International Races (America’s Cup), Off Sandy Hook. 

28. Manhasset Bay, fifth series race for Jacob cup, Port Washing- 

ton, Long Island Soun 


Shamrock IL. 


ENGLISHMEN are so accustomed to seeing handsome 
yachts that perhaps as far as a boat’s beauty is concerned 
they are somewhat indifferent, and on that account the 
press reports that were received on this side from Eng- 
land were not of an extravagant sort regarding Sham- 
rock II., before her arrival here, so that now that we 
who have seen the boat, both before and after going into 
the dry dock, are very agreeably disappointed in her, and 
there is a general feeling that the coming races between 
Constitution and Shamrock II. will be the closest and 
most interesting in fhe history of America Cup racing. 

When Shamrock was in dry dock and the water was 
pumped slowly out and she rested on the keel blocks, little 
by little more of her underbody was exposed to view; a 
resemblance to Columbia was suggested, probably be- 
cause this was rather expected—the influence of the de- 
sign of the old defender would crop out somewhere in 
the new Watson boat—but on closer examination the 
similarity was not so marked. 

One of the most noticeable things in the challenger is 
her low side, her least freeboard being considerably less 
than Constitution’s, but she has less sheer than either 
Columbia or Constitution; there is more “tuck up” aft. 
She draws quite a little more water than Constitution, her 
draft being about 21ft., perhaps a little more. The ex- 
treme beam is at the deck, and is given at 25ft. 6in. Al- 
though the point of greatest beam is well forward, the 
accounts regarding this point have been exaggerated. The 
full bow sections are deceiving on this point. The 
forward overhang is rather short, and this is accentuated 
by cutting the end off short at the stern head and in 
serting a flat piece, this being done to give greater strength 
and also to make a better holding for the gammon iron. 
The after overhang is long and graceful and very fine. 
The area of the lateral plane seems to be greater than in 
Constitution, and the forward side of the fin is much 
straighter than that of the American boat. The lead keel 
is bulbed to a larger extent; its greatest thickness is very 
near the forward end, and from there tapers aft, where 
it is the same thickness as the sternpost. 

The midship section is particularly well turned, there 
being a continuous sweep from the deck down to where 
it turns into the fin. The bilge is low and easy, and the 
floor has quite a little dead rise. The side shows con- 
siderable flare. 

Shamrock measures slightly under goft. on the load 
waterline. There are fifty-four frames from the point of 
immersion fore and aft, and these are spaced 2o0in. apart, 
which works out to the original length of goft. The after 
overhang seems to be several feet longer than Constitu- 
tion’s, and the line of overhang runs under the boat and 
meets the ae at about the same point as it does on 
Constitution. The sternpost is raked at an angle of about 
45 degrees, which is practically the same as Constitution’s. 

rudder is about 3ft. wide at the widest point, and is 
made of wood and coppered. From the heel of the rud- 
der post forward the lead keel is straight on the bottom 
for a distance of about 27ft. The total length of the lead 
keel is about 34ft.; from the bottom of the fin there is a 
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slight curve to meet the forward side of the fin, which 
runs upward at an angle of about 30 degrees, until it 
meets the line of the forward overhang, which runs out to 
the curve in the stem head almost straight. The stem- 
head at the deck is just the width of the bowsprit, and 
although this is the only ugly feature in the boat, the 
additional strength gained and the weight saved fully 
compensate for its homely appearance. 

The work of construction on Shamrock II. is beautiful, 
the bottom and topside having a uniform smoothness sel- 
dom seen. The plating is lapstreaked, and there are two 
rows of rivets around each plate. The plating is of im- 
modium, an alloy of copper and tin, which, when polished, 
gives a wonderfully bright and smooth surface, and com- 
bines about all ‘the advantages of Tobin bronze. 

The deck line of Shamrock II. shows a fair continuous 
sweep from the stemhead to the narrow taffrail. The 
deck is of steel, covered with a composition to give foot- 
hold to those on board when the vessel is heeled. There is 
a’ rail, which takes the curve of the side of the boat about 
15in. inboard, and this is about 3in. high, tapering away 
forward and aft. All the deck fittings seem to be light, 
_the hatches and ironwork are neat and strong. A heavy, 
brass casting serves as the rudder cap, and into this is 
socketed the long racing tiller. The length over all is 
about 137ft. 

The mast is stepped between the twenty-fifth and twen- 
ty-seventh frames. This brings the mast between 20 and 
2ift. aft of the forward end of the waterline. The mast 
is about 159ft. long. From the upper side of the deck to 
the mast heel is 8ft., and from the deck to the topside of 
the boom is 3ft. 6in. The reports came from England that 
Shamrock II.’s rigging was ugly and clumsy, but, on the 
contrary, it shows a wonderful improvement in this point 
over other English boats seen in these waters, and the 
rig compares very favorably with America’s latest produc- 
tions. The spreaders are of teak and steel, and are about 
30ft. extreme width. There are four shrouds on a side, 
which are made up as follows: Two masthead shrouds on 
each side lead about half way out on the spreader and 
set up on the first and fourth chain plate turn buckles; 
the shrouds leading from the hounds set up on the third 
and fifth chain plate turn buckles. The topmast backstay 
leads over the end of the spreader to the second chain 
plate. There is a forward stay that leads over a strut on 
the forward side of the mast down to the deck. The bow- 
sprit is 33ft. outboard, which makes the base of the for- 
ward triangle about 75ft. There are two bowsprit shrouds 
on each side, and a heavy bobstay, which, by the way, is a 
good fault. The mast is of steel, 28in. in diameter, and 
the boom is also of steel, 112ft. long. The gaff.is about 
7oft. long. The dimensions given are only approximate, 
accurate measurements not being procurable. 

It is very difficult to make close comparisons between 
two boats which are very much of the same type, particu- 
larly as Constitution’s underbody has not been seen since 
she was launched some months ago. Considering all 
things, one is satisfied that Shamrock II. is going to 
give Constitution some hard racing. Shamrock I. is un 
doubtedly a greatly improved boat this year. She was 
always good in light breezes, but her spars were too light 
for heavy weather, and agreeing to this for sake of argu 
ment that Shamrock II. was able to beat her in any 
weather several minutes, we have certainly got a formid- 
able competitor in Shamrock II. On the other hand, we 
will agree that Columbia is a much improved boat, with 
the most perfect crew that ever handled any vessel, and 
that she is sailing faster than she did in 1899. Since Con- 
stitution was dismasted and rerigged, she is able to beat 
Columbia in most any weather by a small margin; it there- 
fore figures down to the fact that Shamrock II. is a 
greater improvement over Shamrock I. than Constitution 
is over Columbia, and figuring that Shamrock I. made a 
very fair showing against Columbia, it is an undeniable 
fact that the races will be closer than ever before. 


Manchester Y. C. . 


WEST MANCHESTER, MASS. 
Thursday, Aug. 23. 


THE regular championship race of the Manchester Y. C. 
was sailed in Salem Bay Thursday, Aug. 22, in a strong 
breeze from the S.E. The breeze held very steady 
throughout, and the racing was made correspondingly in 
teresting. There were three classes, and two entries in 
each. Chewink got the best of Tarpon in the 25-footers 
and led her all around the course. The best race was be- 
tween the raceabouts, Pompilia and Idol. Pompilia got 
the start and led throughout, but Idol pressed her very 
close, finishing only 41s. behind. In the knockabout class 
Raccoon had things pretty much her own way. The sum- 
mary: 

25-Footers. 


Elapsed 

Chewink, F. Gc Macantbes resect iicicdlen Bis pede thasdeieds 1 26 19 

Farpan, EB. -S. Grew visiccivcoctcntstentedscecs cob cneveabacts 1 28 00 
Raceabouts. 

Pomrpilin;. Tegimehe  TROMiRG ie ice. 6st cnctvctscinescesacedepes 1 32 41 
Res, Fo er DAME DB eva vacenc ett dcavasscacveccadadaccuien 1 32 59 
Knockabouts. 

Maceeiie A: Ds Taisen csc Miveictictedvaadeawteastacns 0 49 00 
Rikki Tikhi;; Lovieg: Tte0s oscris sie cWecdiascsvecdepobctans 1 03 ce 
Eastern Y. C. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 24. 


THE first of a series of special races was sailed by the 
Eastern Y. C. Saturday, Aug. 24, in rather a fluky breeze. 
There were three classes all told, but it was necessary to 
send the raceabouts over the course in the morning. In 
this class Sintram had a very easy time of it. In the 
schooner class Barbara won very handily on both actual 
and corrected time, and in the class for sloops Halaia had 


a ‘walk over. The summary: 
Raceabouts. Hi 

bet Ws FONG sodas ssccadevaciseccacess 13 wed Cormscest 
Idol, T. K. Lothrop... ......isseccccesecccsecses 12717 12717 
Poaigitia, 3.. BoWbIaes icicsccsccscvcdesscutvae 1 28 43 1 28 43 
ID, edu acsadarsicecddtgtutwddabets oupccies 1 29 48 1 29 48 
ia crt Schooners. 

arhara, ©. F. MIDS di.cnncgaeka chica ccnegsis's 1 
Baboon, A. P. Livies Ace ctdsanieeeteinsead cones 1 3p ro i or a 
Colleen Bawn, G. W. Lowrie.............20.05 129 2% 0 00 00 

: Sloops. 

Haka, Led Beets sc isk id tecdsvnce cticcceded 118 4 1834 
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Smail Yacht Construction an 
Rigging. ; 
cosaun a Sibson 


THERE are two principal forms of rudder construction now in 
general use, the first and oldest method being to cut the stem 
and main piece of the rudder blade out of one solid piece of oak 
bolting a second piece of the same wood on the after side of the 
main piece to make up the full area of the blade. This is the 
simplest way to make a rudder; but such a rudder is very thick 
and clumsy, and if not made rather heavy, is likely to be weak in 
the neck, where it enters the rudder trunk. It also necessitates a 
large rudder trunk, and a thick sternpost. It is a very good form 
of rudder for larger cruising yachts, 

The second and modern method is to make the stem of the 
rudder of a thick, steel tube (or of a solid round steel rod); the 
lower end, where it is attached to the blade, being split into a fork 
and riveted on each side of the blade, the latter being either of 
wood or metal. The upper end of this form of stem is plugged 
with a piece of solid steel, and has a thread on it, with a large, flat 
nut, to form a collar on the deck bearing; and above this is a 
tapered square to take the tiller, with a thread and nut above it, to 
hold the tiller in place. It is neater and stronger than the first 
method, and only requires a very small trunk. As I mentioned in 
the chapter on rudder trunks, a plain piece of tube screwed into 
the keel or counter frame, with a flange on deck, is all the trunk 
required when the rudder is not liftable or attached to the stern- 
post. 

The rudder of the No, 1 design would be equally suitable for a 
non-liftable rudder, It is composed of a steel tube stem lin. in 
diameter, split at the lower end into a fork, with two arms lft. 2in. 
long, which are riveted on each side of a Yin. steel blade of the 
shape shown, 

A shaped piece of teak or other. suitable wood is fixed on the 
deck at the top of the rudder trunk, and it has a gun metal ring 
let into its upper surface to form a bearing for the top of the rud 
der stem; the flat nut rests on this ring and takes the weight 
of the rudder when it is not attached to the sternpost. 

The method of constructing the rudders of both the designs is 
clearly shown on the drawings. The only particulars in which the 
sternpost rudder in No. 2 Toulon differs from the one described 
above is that it has a stouter tube for the stem and a hardwood 
blade, the thickness of which is equal to that of the sternpost on 
the fore edge and tapers to Yin. or less on the after ao it 
is also fitted with a heel bearing, consisting of a gun metal pintle, 
screwed into a heel plate on the keel of the boat and working in 
a gun metal socket fixed to the bottom of the rudder blade. There 
is also an intermediate strap of metal through a hole in the blade 
and let in flush in each side of the sternpost. 

The fore edge of the rudder blade must be rounded to fit a 
corresponding groove in the back of the sternpost, and the hole 
for the intermediate strap bearing must form a circle with the 
rounded fore edge, for the strap to pass freely as the rudder turns. 

The accompanying detail drawings will show the method of 
fitting the rudder head, fork and intermediate strap and keel 
bearings of the No. 2 design. The details of head, stem and fork 
for No, 1 design will be the same as in No. 2, but slightly 
smaller, and a plain steel blade will take the place of the wood. 
When the tube is split to form the fork, which should be done 
with a saw, it should not be flattened close to the upper end, but 
gradually taper from the round tube into flat ends, the hollow fork 
being filled in with a piece of hardwood before the blade is riveted 
in place. 

There are many other methods of fitting rudders, but the one 
illustrated is the simplest and strongest. In either boat a solid 
steel rod may be substituted for the tube as a stem, but it must be 
reduced in diameter to about three-quarters of that of the tube, or 
it will be, too heavy. It is cheaper to make than the tube stem, 
but much heavier for a given strength, 


Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. 


OYSTER BAY—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Thursday, Aug. 22. 

Wuite Shamrock II. was having her first trial in 
American waters down the lower bay, Constitution and 
Columbia were racing off Oyster Bay under the auspices 
of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. for a cup offered by 
ex-Com. Percy Chubb. The Race Committee was com- 
posed of Messrs. Walter Kerr and Charles A. Sherman. 
It was very foggy in the morning, but Columbia sailed up 
from her anchorage at Glen Cove and Constitution had 
laid at mooring in Oyster Bay the night previous. A light 
E.N.E. breeze was blowing when the committee went 
out to the starting line at 10 o’clock, and the tide was 
running W. The course signaled was as follows: Three 
and a half miles N.N.W. to and around a boat, thence FE. 
by N. 4 N. 5% miles to and around a mark boat, thence 
S.W. 4% W. 534 miles to and across the starting line. This 
was to be sailed twice over, making 29% miles altogether. 
It was to be a one-gun start with 5m. interval between the 
preparatory and starting signals. The preparatory signal 
was made at 1:30. The two boats crossed on the star 
board tack, with Columbia in the weather berth. Co 
lumbia began to draw away from Constitution just after 
the start. A tow of six barges upset the two boats, and 
Columbia passed them to the westward, while Constitution 
went to the eastward of them. After clearing the barges 
both laid their course again. Just before reaching the 
first mark, jib topsails were taken in. The boats rounded 
as follows: 

Columbia 1 57 30 ©=Constitution 


Columbia continued on .the starboard tack, while Con- 
stitution went off on the port tack. Columbia soon set her 
baby jib topsail, Constitution following suit. Columbia 
made a mistake on the mark on this leg, and ran well 
out of her course. She soon found out her mistake and 
nauled up again for the real mark. This mistake caused 
her to lose some of her lead, but she soon regained this. 
Columbia took in her jib topsail just before reaching the 
second mark, and set her balloon jib in stops. The times 
at the second mark: 


Columbia 24345 Constitution 


Constitution had to make a short hitch to round, while 
Columbia, with balloon jib drawing, was standing for the 
home mark. Constitution broke out her spinnaker just 
after rounding, and Columbia had hers out soon after. 
Columbia went after better breeze and took in her spin- 
naker, but instead of finding more wind she got in a flat 
spot. while Constitution, with spinnaker drawing, was 
rapidly closing up on her. Before overtaking Columbia 
Constitution lost the breeze, and she took in her spin- 
naker and both boats jibed their booms over to starboard. 
Columbia got the new breeze first, and after taking in 
her jib topsail, which she had set some time before, 
rounded the mark on the starboard tack. The times at this 
mark were: " 
Cale s o500ckspenncenes 335 40 Constitution ............. 3 40 50 


Constitution set her spinnaker and balloon jib, as Co- 
lumbia had done. Columbia was leading at the end of the 
first round by 5m. 10s. The elapsed times over each leg 
of the first round of the course are shown in ‘the follow- 
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SHAMROCK II. 


First Leg—-Reach, 34% Miles—Start, 1:35:00. 
Turn. Elapsed. 
CePRN. ncn cecdirctcnceccccsesesatesecscssese 1 57 30 00 22 30 
COMTI cc canccecedecccbsvccveciocgsocessar 1 58 18 00 23 18 


Columbia beat Constitution on this leg 48s. 


Second Leg—Beat, 554 Miles. 








Ist . 2d Mark. Elapsed 
Columbia ...... cexsbeteuan coool 30 2 43 45 OO 46 15 
CERNE Gio V eres coenaceceus sends 1 58 18 2 47 08 00 48 60 


Columbia beat Constitution 2m. 35s. 


SHAMROCK II. IN DRY DOCK. 


Third Leg—Run, 5% Miles, Fluky. 


2d Mark. Finish. Elapsed. 
Cokwsmmbia .ccccccsecavescevseteccus 2 43 45 3 35 40 00 51 55 
Comstitution § .o..cdecccccecsessones 2 47 08 340 3 60 53 42 


Columbia beat Constitution 1m. 47s. 

The change in the breeze made the next leg a run, and 
Constitution is quite at home on this point of sailing. 
Columbia took in her spinnaker once, then reset it a few 
minutes later. Constitution was still coming up on the 
older boat, and at last Columbia’s boom was jibed over to 
port. Constitution shut off Columbia’s wind and Co- 





IN DRYDOCK. 


lumbia hauled more on the wind to avoid this, and finally 
reached down to the mark, still in the lead. Before 
rounding the mark Constitution took in light sails and 
jibed. The times at this mark were: 

compievabsevasece 415 50 


Columbia Constitution 


Small jib topsails were now in order, as it was a reach 
to the next mark, and both boats were holding well to 
the S. of the mark. The wind had shifted back again to 
S.S.W., and blew stronger. Constitution had picked up 
a little on this leg, as can be seen by the times at this 
mark: 


Columbia 4 52 40 Constitution 453 18 


From this mark to the finish line it was a close hitch, 
and Columbia, sailing in splendid fashion, again drew 
away from Constitution and finished a winner. The 
elapsed times over each leg of the second round of the 
course are shown in the following: 





First Leg—Run, 3% Miles 
Start. Ist Mark Elapsed 
PE  ccshenceveteuws eee ed OD 40 415 50 Ov 40 10 
COI so ok kegs KakasveusKanss 3.40 50 $16 55 00 36 05 
Constitution beat Columbia 4m. §s. 
Second Leg---Reach, 5% Miles. 
Ist Mark. 2d Mark. Elapsed 
RN, cas vtavns save sdenewenbes 415 50 $ 52 40 OO 365 
RL Ns cen cesontwandesaudess $16 55 $55 18 OO 36 23 
Constitution beat Columbia 27s. 
Third Leg—Close Reach, 5% Miles 
2d Mark. Finish. 
RD <n cc ewedsdveskoxdonctugeon 4 52 40 5 28 32 
OT ee ee 1 53 18 5 2 11 





Columbia beat Constitution Im. Is. 


Constitution’s new mainsail set poorly at the start, but 


improved as the race progressed. Her. club topsail set 
badly, and the spars on this sail seemed tobe entirely too 
light. Columbia went back to Glen Cove after the race. 
while Constitution ran into Oyster Bay and anchored. 
The summary of the race follows: 


Start, 1:35:00. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
CII hn dccccgecccnuasecesagval 5 23 32 3 48 32 3 47 14 
ConstitWtioh. 2. ccddccccccccccccdeccc® ae an 3 50 11 3 50 11 


Columbia beat Constitution tm. 39s. elapsed time, and 
2m. 57s. corrected time. 

Saturday, Aug. 24. - 

The race between Constitution and Columbia sailed on 
Saturday was spoiled by a nasty squali. The rain was 
heavy and the wind shifted several times. It was after 12 
o'clock when the committee signaled the course, which 
was froni the starting line at Centre Island buoy, N.W. % 
W.. 44 miles to and around a mark boat, thence E. by 
N. 4 N., 6 miles to and around a mark boat, thence 
S.S.W., 4% miles to and across the starting line—distance 
154 nautical miles. The course was sailed twice over, 
making 30'4 miles in all. 

The first leg of this course was a reach. The prepara- 
tory signal was made at 12:30, and the starting signal was 
given at 12:35, and Columbia crossed at the windward end 
of the line, 3s. after the start. Constitution crossed some 
seconds after, directly in Columbia’s wake. It was a 
reach to the first mark, and the boats had the wind over 
their port.quarters. Columbia drew away from Constitu- 
tion in reaching over to the first mark. which was off 
Captain’s Island. About 12:30 it began to rain. and this 
tended to make matters generally unpleasant. Columbia 
jibed over just before she reached the mark. The times 
at this turn were: 
veneetsnecevees 1 02 51 


Columbia Constitution 


Censtituti n jibed just as she was rounding, and took in 
her jib top:ail and set a smaller one. Both boats 
now cn the starboard tack, with sheets well in. Columbia 
seemed to move much faster than Const‘tution on this 


leg. Constitution overstood the second mark, while Co- 


were 


lumbia just made it nicely. The times at the second 
mark: 
CO oo c0.ccdaczieccan 133 21 Constitution .............. 1 33 58 


The wind had: been blowing E.S.E., but at this time 
shifted to the south’ard, which made the leg to the home 
mark a close reach. Columbia took in her jib topsail just 
hefore reach’ng the home mark and set her balloon jib 
topsail, which was broken out shortly before rounding. 
The times at the home mark: 


A No ndies dekdanaéaed 1 58 21 


Constitution 


The elapsed times over each leg of the cotirse on the 
first round are shown in the following tables: 









. First Leg—Reach, 4% Miles. 

Start, 12: Ist Mark. Elapsed 
Columbia webreestascvendeees evcctawnoees 1 02 51 0 27 51 
COMMUNION ois cec icc ccccecevesecciscescc eeeeel 08 25 0 28 25 


Columbia beat Constitution 34s. 





Second Leg—Reach, 6 
Ist Mark. Elapsed 
Columbia ..... pine Shi eneseneevene ol Mt ae 0 30 30 
Constitution .... wos ee ---1 @ 2 0 30 33 
Columbia beat Constitution 3s. 
Third Leg—Reach, 44%% Miles. 
; 24 Mrk 3d Mark Elapsed 
Columbia ......0..0. rere erre: ee | 1 58 21 0 25 00 
Constitution ......... : socccl ae ae 1 59 08 0 25 10 


Constitution had her spinnaker drawing a little before 
she reached the mark, and Columbia soon had hers out, 
but in the meantime Constitution had closed up the gap 
between them and had Columbia blanketed. After Con 
stitution got very near the older boat, her ballooner was 
taken in and the baby jib topsail was substituted. At 
this time the squall that had been making up all the 
norning was working down on the boats with great 
rapidity. Spinnakers were dowsed on both boats, and 
Columbia set her forestaysail. Constitution soon jibed 
over to port, and Columbia followed a little later. Just 
after jibing. Constitution passed Columb‘a, and was in 





SHAMROCK II, IN DRYDOCK, 
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the weather berth. A luffing match now followed, Co- 
lumbia striving to get the weather berth, but unsuccess- 
fully 30th boats jibed over when the squall struck. It 
blew hard for a moment, and Constitution took the lead 
at once, a most surprising thing, for she is not con- 
sidered as good as the old champion under such condi- 
t.ons 

It was now raining so heavily that neither boat could be 
seen. Those in charge of Constitution thinking it dan- 
gerous to continue under the circumstances, and be- 
tieving the race would be abandoned, withdrew. The 
wind hauled to the E. and the air cleared, and Columb:a 
was seen beating for the mark. Her time there was: 
Columbia . ; 2 53 20 


Soeee back teak TElenbehinn ehbeanbescsackccuel le 3 2 
The breeze continued fresh, and Columbia made the 
next two legs in short time, and finished a winner at 
4:08 :25. 
This is the last time Columbia and Constitution will 
meet until Saturday, Aug. 31, which is the day set for 
the first triaf race. The summary: 


Start Finish Elapsed Corrected 
Columbia 12 35 00 4 08 25 3 33 25 3 32 07 
Constitution . . 12 35 00 Withdrew 


Neweelt Special Thirties. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
Monday, Aug. 12. 

Tue first of the series of races scheduled by the New 
York Y. C. for the thirties owned in the club was held 
on Monday, Aug. 12, in a light southerly breeze. The 
boats were started at 3:20 from a line off Brenton’s Reef 
Lightship to the committee boat. The outer mark was 
set five miles due S. of the lightship, making it a beat and 
a run back, distance ten miles. Carolina took the lead 
going out, and rounded first, but on the run home Barbara 
passed Carolina and won. It was a spinnaker run back 
from the outer mark. The light wind remained steady 
throughout. The following table shows the results: 


Start, 3:20. Finish Elapsed. 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd..................s+0+0+ 6 25 40 3 05 40 
Sheth. Wein ETS Caius ccececeboblsosecsbapagnse 6 27 10 3 07 10 
Carolina, Pembroke Jomes.............ssee0e+0+ 6 27 38 3 07 38 
ee ee eS Rr ee 6 32 35 3 12 35 

-Wawa, Reginald Brooks...............e0eeseeees 6 35 35 3 15 35 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer.............+++++ 6 35 44 3 15 44 


Thursday, Aug. 15. 


The second race for the 30-footers, under the auspices 
of the New York Y. C., was sailed on Thursday, Aug. 15, 
in a fresh S.W. wind. At the time of the start the fog 
was thick and the breeze was very light, but shortly after 
the start the weather cleared and the breeze gained 
strength. The start was at Coddington Cove, and the 
course was five and a half miles to leeward to a mark off 
Hog Island and a beat back. On the run out Esperanza 
held the lead, but she was passed by the other boats. 
After hauling on the wind, the fog came again and Rac- 
coon withdrew from the race and headed for-Bristol Har- 
bor, but soon put about again for home. On the wind 
Carolina took the lead and won easily. Barbara ran 
ashore, withdrawing from the race. The summary: 


Start, 3:67:00 Finish. Elapsed 
Caroliam, PB. JOMOs.... 00... ceenadceccvctocccvces 6 28 18 2 31 18 
eae eee 6 32 57 2 35 87 
Wawa; BR. Brodks. .......0.ccevcciversepesvesces 6 33 14 2 36 14 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr............-- 6 34 02 2 37 02 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd.........--..-+eseseeees Withdrew. 
Raccoon, J R. Drexel.........seeseseerereeeees Withdrew. 





Designed and built by Herreshoff Mfg. Co. 


Photo by Jackson, Marblehead. 


Friday, Aug. 16. 


Friday's race for the 30-footers, under the auspices of 
the New York Y. C., will be resailed on some date yet to 


be announced. 


Carolina, with Mr. Pembroke Jones at 








[Aue. 31, 190?. 


the helm, led the fleet over the finish line, but, owing to 
a misunderstanding as to the course, the Regatta Com- 
mittee decided to call the race off. 

Monday, Aug. 19. 


In a fresh E. wirid thé Newport thirties raced on Mon- 
day, Aug. 19, for sweepstakes, and Carolina won. The 
boats sailed twice over a triangular course. Hera got 
the best of the start, but Carolina worked into the lead 


at the first mark, and was never headed during the race. 
The summary: 


Start, 3:60:00. 


Finish Elapsed 
Se a nn cdecsepesstmeserdbccecsedod 5 28 36 1 
Mt oo Bock hha San cs aeh's abo omae 2 29 16 1 39 16 
SNL, Wie SN oo, kc ont abedavavesotecceeaue 5 30 31 1 40 31 
ee ae 5 33 19 1 43 19 
DRE; 0 PNIIIE onc occeccacscsasccucce 5 43 07 1 44 07 


Thursday, Aug. 22. 


Hera won the race for a sweepstake that was sailed 
on Thursday, Aug. 22, in a strong S.E. breeze. It was 
a beat out to Seal Rock and a run back. Carolina led to 
the outer mark, but on the run back was overtaken and 
passed by Hera, which boat won by a small margin. The 
summary : ; 

Start, 3:31:00. 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Re Fe ney series Ie bs ee ceu 5 27 12 1 5 12 
Ce CRS. tw cccdnsccencess 6 27 37 1 &% 37 
Wawa, rents: ihaquuudiskecesscRkansxe 5 27 49 1 56 49 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer...............+++ 5 29 19 1 68 19 
BOCOOER, Src CMMI So nos pe cccsanvceeceses 5 29 31 1 58 31 
Barbara, oo, OE ae ee 5 31 14 2 00 14 


Friday, Aug. 23. 
The 30-footers raced from Jamestown to and around 
Seal Rock and return on Friday, Aug. 23, in a nice S.W. 


breeze. The course was ten miles in length, and Carolina 
won. The summary: 


Start, 3:33:00. Finish. . Elapsed. 
CE SOMO ive nein ons s S00. sdeacvsncs¥en 5 30 26 1 57 26 
pe er errr 5 32 22 1 59 22 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr.............. 5 33.17 200 17 
Macca, J. Gc SOM cet beds oss cniedecediv tia 33 49 2 00 49 
on eS) eS ee a re 5 33 4 2 00 54 
Barbara, W. Mutha s. wsvess vinnesxioccises Withdrew. 


Saturday, Aug. 24. 

In a southerly breeze four of the 30-footers raced out to 
Dyer’s Island and back on Saturday, Aug. 24. It was a 
beat out, and Esperanza led to the outer mark, but on 
the run back Carolina took the lead, and was never 







headed. The times: 

Start, 10:10:00. Finish. Elapsed. 
ks ccc cccennessesysheses ad 2 55 12 2 45 12 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr............. 2 46 53 
Barbara, H. Rutherfurd 2 46 09 
ee EE i aa ee 2 46 16 


Monday, Aug. 25. 


Carolina won the race for 30-footers. that was sailed on 
Monday, Aug. 25. The wind was-light from the S., and 
the boats sailed twice over a triangular course. Wawa 
led up to the end of the first round, when Carolina worked 
into first place. The times: 


Start, 4:11:00. Finish. Elapsed. 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones....................-- 6 41 37 2 30 37 
TOG, MEE MEIGS. « cceccencecbecgscesoecs 6 43 20 2 32 10 
Se, Ml a assaceeratssnetucsessoeved 6 45 49 2 34 49 
a eee 6 45 56 2 34 56 
eS SO eee eee Withdrew. 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr.............. Withdrew. 


SINTRAM.—Designed and built by Herreshoff Mig. Co. Photo by Jackson, Marblehead. 
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Western Yachts. 


Macatawa Bay Races. 
Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 24.—A number of Chicago boats 





met in the regatta at Macatawa Bay, across the lake, yes-- 


terday, and they got plenty, of sailing weather, the breeze 
being fresh almost to the point of a gale. 

Vanenna and Josephine disagreed over their relative 
measurements, and withdrew from the races. In Class 
B the winner was Mawaja, with Hattie B. and Pinta close 
placed for second. " 

The race between Vanenna, Josephine and Sallie, to be 
sailed on the big lake, was called off when Vanenna and 
Josephine had their misunderstanding over the time allow- 
ance, and the race was made a free for all. Columbia had 
an easy thing, beating Nymph and Martha cleverly. 

In Class 2B Mawaja, Hattie B. and Pinta mixed it up 
lively, Hattie B. taking the second place on time allow- 
ance. Snipe won in Class 4B. The times: 


Classes 1 and 2A—Open Race. 


Start. Finish. lapsed. Allows. Corrected. 

Columbia .......... 10 4 10700 1617 22200 20653 

SERGI :oniceonied vin 1045 14430 001645 25930 24245 
Class 2B. 

Mawaja  .........2. 1040 12400 000500 24400 23900 

Hattie B........... 1040 15730 000503 31730 31227 

PEMA svédeddccs ccs 10 4v 1 62 2 Scratch 3 13 30 3 12 30 
Class 4B. 

eae Se 035 13155 ©0000 25605 0000 

WOMENS ‘ccevesccves 10 2 15200 0000 31700 00000 


In the afternoon races, in a high wind, the good 
heavy-weather boat Lamba Sigma won. The times: 






Start. Finish. Elapsed. Allows. Corrected. 
Lamba Sigma ..... 3 43300 000536 0 5500 0 49 24 
pe ees 340 33510 000229 05510 05241 
Raven ........ 340 33704 000309 O5704 053 45 
Canterbury .. .34 33715 Scratch O5715 05715 
At Oshkosh. 


At Oshkosh, Wis., the third and deciding heat for the 
Green Lake cup will be sailed to-day. Minnesitka, of 
White Bear, has won one race, and Anita, of Neenah, has 
also won a race. The silver prize of the Oshkosh Club 
will also be awarded to-day. E. Houcu. 

Hartrorp Buriprnc, Chicago, Ill. 


Corinthian Y. C. 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 24. 


Tue sixth championship race of the Corinthian Y. C. 
was sailed off Marblehead Saturday, Aug. 24, in a moder- 
ate southerly breeze. In the 25-footers Chewink had it all 
her own way. The class went over the starting line in a 
bunch, but Chewink pulled out ahead and held a good 
lead to the finish, winning on both elapsed and corrected 
time. In the .21-footers there were but two entries, 
Eaglet and Opitsah III. They had it hot and heavy all 
over the course, Eaglet winning out by only 17s. The 
raceabouts were all bunched until the first mark was 
turned, when Sintram went to the front and stayed there 
until the finish. Suzanne had an easy win in the knock- 
about class, as did Raccoon in the special 16-footers. The 
summary : 














Class A. . 
Elapsed. Allows. Contacte, 

Chewink, F. G. Macomber, Jr.......- 1 58 15 0 5 
Oiwans, R. Boardmam...o--.cccccccces 2 03 40 4 1 58 56 
Gossip, P. Brooks. .....++-sseseseeeeees 210 4 2% - 07 43 
Brigand, H. A. Morss......-.+++++++++ 2 17 05 6 2 09 08 
— oie 08 0 2 16 68 

Eaglet, S. Burgess.........-sseeeeeees 
Optisah IIlI., S. H. Foster............ 2 16 25 0 2 16 25 
Rasesbonty, ae ‘ oie 

Sintram, W. P. Fowle............+-++- 
Runaway Girl, H. Tweed......... -2 09 45 0 2 09 45 
Idol, T. K. Lothrup.....-......-- .2 10 41 0 2 10 41 
Pompilia, R. C. Robbins......... -2 10 42 0 2 10 42 
Scapegoat, C. H. W. Foster 2 14 43 0 2 14 43 
Knockabouts. ie ane 

Suzanne, F. Brewster........+0++++++++ 
Thistle, A. P. McKinnon 12520 3% 12238 
Retriever, H. P. Benson 24 50 2 1 23 18 
eee 0 0 57 02 

,_A. D. Irving... ‘i d 
Kaiten H. E. Rogers... 1 01 3 0 1 01 3 

Cycione, R. B. Wiggin........- .Withdrew 





Mosquito Fleet Y. C. 


SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 24. 


Tue last handicap race of the season of the Mosquito 
Fleet Y. C. was sailed off the club house, Marine Park, 
on Saturday, Aug. 24, in a light southerly breeze. In the 
first class Garrie M. finished first, but lost to Ustane on 
corrected time. In the second class Hoyden finished first 
by a long margin, but was only 3s. ahead of Myosotis on 
corrected time. The summary: 


First Class. 


Elapsed. Corrected. 
Clatdawe. ‘Gi. Fi MRI 6 is hoo oc iWin odscteocised 1 26 15 1 34 15 
Carric M., N. C. Robinson....:.....-2sseeeeeee 1 23 48 1 35 48 
Alda,-Com. C. P. Mooney........scseeseereeee 1 34 26 1 39 26 
Helen, Wa. Tracy....:....cccccsdsccccccsoeces 1 39 02 1 44 02 
Hoyden, N. Aldrich 1 49 15 
Mvosotis, A. Lafort.. 1 49 18 
kh ~.¢, Dy Byford......... dvvcebasautawbheneea 1 51 36 
kuiwi, D. E. Noonan 1 56 15 








Beverly Y. C. 


Hf MONUMENT BEACH, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 24. 


Tue Beverly Y. C. sailed a special cup race off the 
club house at Monument Beach Saturday, Aug. 24. in a 
light S.W. breeze. In the 25-footers May Queen had a 
very easy win. In the raceabouts Quakeress was given a 
surprise by being beaten by Gadfly and Radiant. In the 
fourth class Eunice was beaten for the second time in class 
racing. This time it was by Totem, by over 2m. In the 
15-footers there was a hot scrap, Flickamarro winning by 





only 11s. The summary: 
. 7 25-Footers. 
Elapsed. 
May Queen, D. L. Whittemore............ seaercveccrovene 2 30 12 
i i. St Cisnchivsendad cent eeey ane dcasaccees eed OF 
Kalama IIL., David Rict......,ccccccccscccscccscccces +2 3807 


Titusville Gun Club. 





21-Footers. 

Ga, Man. 35 ME 008 6 iis ois is cicaseccie cscs 2 43 13 
OR Mc, SS NOES 5 odes svc pu achvssovecves 2 43 58 
Quakeress, W..F. Harrison..................5+ 2 46 03 

OS Se ee eee eee 2 52 4 
PTE ih, MINMN GS a8 Fie 5 BSS 0 oI we de cbes cee tele s DEUS ods 2 54 43 

Fourth Class Cats. 

te. MSE. 2) 's', c cah costescuvercounteh irr ceases 2 








Eunice, W. O. Tay 
Leal ot on. ct pee nevebeewaenanosrs 2 


Howard, H. O. Miller... 2 

Maori, A. B.. Hastings... 39 

Allison, Stewart McLouc 51 
15-Footers—One Design. 


re rs, ii NNO. ccanscdietencwadetoegsnesogs 1 
Vim, F. W. Sargent, Jr ; 1 
Teaser, R. W. Taha ae 1 
Fly, C. A. Coolidge 2 
Spider, H. B. Stone 
Peacock, A. Winsor, 
Next. Paul 
Go-Bye, 





Annisquam Y. C. 


ANNISQUAM, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 24. 

THERE were but two classes in the regular club race of 
the Annisquam Y. C., which was sailed in Ipswich Bay 
Saturday, Aug. 24. There was a strong breeze from the 
S.W., all but Tedesco getting down to reefs. In the 
handicap class Tabasco III. came in first by a good 
margin, but lost to Tedesco on time allowance. In the 
dory class Tabasco I. won handily. The summary: 








Elapsed. 

a le Wi nck cnn evasatiesdawecsecndus 2 10 05 3 
Tabasco III., H. H. Wiggin............ ..2 01 10 f 
Comforter, J W. Whittemore.................. 213 10 1 34 46 
Deemice. HB. BE. Webeter..... .cecsecce secccccccd Sn 1 36 07 
El es, CU nis da duks ad iekeunnnsinvaus 2 26 10 1 40 26 
nT. Sx cechvendacdasparisceooes Withdrew 

I Wd Nes acs bac ante adacdeubencsesven Withdrew. 

Dory Class. 

Bate «Be, Ci acvngtedicavipeniosinnceceecviccons 1 30 00 
Oceanus, W. 


CPe isk vchtcnckuddtischas cidewsckenescceces stot 1 34 30 


Cohasset Y. C. 
COHASSET, 
Saturday, Aug. 24. 

THE club race of the Cohasset Y. C., sailed off the club 
house, Saturday, Aug. 24, was attended by fluky breezes, 
which did much to spoil the racing. In both classes the 
yachts finished very close together, in the regular knock- 
about class this being particularly noticeable. The sum- 
mary: 


MASS. 


Knockabout Class. 
Elapsed. 

I, Ce Ce Bos ci in cecanscdecveédtcteds ck haaee ae 
Monsoon, John Knowles......... 29 
Harelda, Alonsen Bigelow, Jr 29 2 





Delta, R. B. Williams....... 30 25 

Eleanor, F. Moors .. ndecadeconenes 30 53 

ae SR ns nu cet ee one ceviecucnsceccentecenecenc 1 33 3: 
Special Class for Knockabouts. 

pk A ee eytihcsicewnna 1 24 25 

NE San Es UNS Sis ince ak dees erdweccnenaserdcceeracenell SACU 

ee ik PE, NO od a0's toe: nc Madocalerccpiicennaan coneccs -1 27 06 





Marine and Field Club. 


GRAVESEND BAY—NEW YORK HARBOR. 
Saturday, Aug. 24. 

_Jic-a-Jic, Kelpie and Quinque sailed a pretty race in 
Gravesend Bay on Saturday, Aug. 24, under the auspices 
of the Marine and Field Club. The boats sailed three 
times over a triangular course, one mile to the leg. The 
first leg was reached from the club house, starting the 
round off Bay Ridge to a mark off Sea Gate, thence to a 
marked buoy in Gravesend Bay, and back to the club 






house. The summaries: 

_Start,, 3:05:00. Finish. Elapsed. 
Jig-a-Jig, W. W. Hutchison................. 5 23 32 2 18 32 
guinaue, Rpt) SN s hudd od Usedncdes aces 31 12 2 26 12 

elpie, W. K. Brown 5 40 00 2 35 00 








Grapshooting. 


Fixtures. 
Aug. a ae Ia.—Lake Okoboji amateur tournament, at 


Arnold’s Park; added. For programmes, address E. C. 
Hinshaw. 
Sept. 2.—Cleveland O.—Merchandise shoot of the Cleveland 


Gun Club, 

Sept. 2.—Ossining, N. Y.—All-day live-bird and target shoot of 
the Ossining Gun Club. C. G. Blandford, Capt. 

ept. 2.—llion, N. Y.—Amateur shoot of the Remington Gun 
Club. W. H. Grimshaw, Sec’y. 

Sept. 2.—Meriden, Conn.—Labor Day tournament of the Parker 
Gun Club. Also Bristol sheep bake. C. S. Howard, Sec’y. 

Sept. 2—Albeny. N. Y.—Bluerock tournament of the Forester 
Gun Club. H. H. Valentine, Mgr. 

Sept. 2-3.—Union City, Ind.—Tournament of the Parent Grove 
Gun Club. 

Sept. 2-3.—Portland, Me.—Maine State tournament, 


under. the 
auspices of the Portland Gun Club. S. B. Ad 


. ams, secretary. 
Sept. 2-8.—Richmond, Va.—Second annual tournament of the 
ye Trapshooters’ Association. Mr. John Parker, Mgr. Mr. 
J. C. Tignor, Sec’y. 

Sept. 3-4.—Bellefontaine, O.—Silver Lake Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. 

Sept. 3-6.—Lake Okoboji, Ia.—Indian tournament, to be held at 
Arnold’s Park; $800 added. C. W. Budd, Arnold’s Park, Lowa. 

Sept. 4.—Holmesburg Junction, Pa.—Target shoot of second 
series of Keystone smoot, League. 

Sept. 4-6.—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Chattanooga Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. 

Sept. 6.—Interstate Park, L. I.—All-day live bird shoot. L. H. 
Schortemeier, manager. 


Sept. 11.—Montpelier, Vt.—Montpelier Gun Club’s tournament; ° 


contest for the Robin Hood international trophy. G. B. Walton, 


ec’y. 
Sept. 10-12.——Sidney, O.—Sidney Gun Club’s tournament. 
Sept. 11-12.—Warren, Ind.—Warren_Gun Club’s tournament. 
-Sept. 11-13.—Canton, O.—Canton Gun Club’s tournament. 

Sept. 16-17.—St. Joseph, Mo.—St. Joseph Gun Club’s tournament. 
oan” 19-20.—Alton, Ill—Two-day tournament of the Piasa Gun 

ub. 

20-21.—Titusville, Pa.—First annual 
H. Pfeiffer, Sec’y. 

Sept. 24-26.—Cincinnati, O.—Cincinnsti Gun Club’s annual handi- 
~ target tournament; added. Charles F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

ept. 26.—Cresson, Pa.—All-day shoot of the Cresson Gun Club. 
Cc enderoth, manager. 

Oct. 14.— it, Mich.—John Parker’s annual intérnational 
tournament; three days targets, one live birds; $300 in money and 
trogeiess Sees Bendicage. 

ict. 9-10.—Huntington, Ind.—Tournament of the Erie Gun Club. 

Oct. 911.—St. Thomas, Ont.—Tom Donley’s fifth annual tourna- 
ment; live birds and targets. 

Oct. 15-16.—Greenville, we: annual tournament of the 
Greenville Shotgun Club. H. A. McCaughery, Sec’y. 


tournament of the 


fever, 


Haverhill, Mass.—Series of prize shoots every Saturday, June 1 
to Aug. 31, re by the Haverhille Gun Club. S. G, Miller, Sec’y. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Sat- 
urday afternoon. r 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr, J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I1.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
~ hk BR Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I1.—Weekly shoot of the New Utresht 
Gun Club—Saturdays. 

Sept. 2.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Holiday live-bird shoot of the 
New Utrecht Gun Club. 

Sept. 10-13.—Interstate Park, L. I.—New York State shoot, under 
the auspices of the New Utrecht Gun Club; $750 added; valuable 
list of merchandise prizes. Walter F. Sykes, President, 85 Water 
street, New York. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Mr. L. H. Schortemeier, manager, announces an all-day live 
bird shoot at Interstate Park, L. 1., on Sept. 6, under the auspices 
of the New York County Gun Club. On the arrival of the 11 
o’clock train miss and outs will be shot till the main programme 
commences, There are three events at seven birds, $5 entrance, 
three moneys, Rose system, 6, 3 and 1 points, and one event at 15 
birds, $10, four moneys, 12, 6, 3 and 1, Rose system. Those who 
wish may shoot for birds only. All events handicaps. Birds de- 
ducted at 25 cents. 

x 


The New Utrecht Gun Club has collected a list of desirable 
and valuable prizes for the forthcoming shoot of the New York 
State Association for the- Protection of Fish and Game, which 
is held under its auspices at Interstate Park, Sept. 10 to 13 in- 
clusive, This list will be added to materially before the tourna- 
ment takes place. Five shot guns are already on the list. Pro- 
grammes may be obtained on application to Mr. Walter F. Sykes, 
85 Water street, New York. 





Mr. Richard Merrill, of Milwaukee, arrived in New York last 
Saturday from a sojourn of many weeks in England, where he 
tarried after the great Anglo-American trap-shooting contest from 
solicitude for the welfare of his friend, Mr. Chan Powers, who 
was an invalid eight weeks in London from an attack of typhoid 
but who is due to arrive this week on the~ Deutschland. 
Mr. Merrill is accumulating width, the roast beef and fog of 
England bestowing ruddy health and added pounds of weight. 

R 

The Ideal Manufacturing Co., of New Haven, Conn., informs 
us that they have entered into an arrangement with the Phil B. 
Bekeart Co., of 114 Second street, San Francisco, Cal., to carry 
a full and complete of Ideal goods. After Sept. 1, 1901, this 
company will be the only recognized and authorized agent of 
the ideal Manufacturing Co. on the Pacific Coast, and will receive 
and fill all orders for that company. 

®. 

The friends of Capt. A. W. Wadsworth, of Boston, will re- 
joice to learn that he is convalescing nicely at Alexandria, N. H., 
after his recent dangerous illness. He expects to recover entirely 


in the course of five or six weeks. In a brief letter 
to us he expresses kind regards to his many friends in New 
York, and they number all who know him. 

The New Utrecht Gun Club announces a holiday shoot for 


Sept. 2, at Interstate Park, the main event of which wil! be a 
handicap at 15 live birds, $5 entrance, for an elegant moosehead. 
Traps ready at 10 o'clock. Moosehead event commences at 2 
o’clock, fifteen contestants to enter. The club shoots, at targets 
and live pigeons, will be held every Saturday thereafter. 


The Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club won the Damon & Gould 
Cup in three straight wins, the final of which took place at Leo- 
minster, Aug. 21, the Leominster team being defeated by a score 
of 362 to 340. The conditions were 10 men on a side, 50 blue rocks 
per man. The’ club winning it is to put it up next year as an 
individual trophy, the man winning it to hold it forever. 


The programme of the Cresson Gun Club’s all-day shoot, on the 
club grounds, Sept. 26, provides target events in the forenoon and 
live bird events in the afternoon. Shooting commences at 9 
o'clock. The events will be arranged to suit the wishes of the 
participants. For particulars, address C. Wentworth, Cresson, Pa. 


R 


The Mail trophy match, a five-man team event, which took place 
on Aug. 17, at the Ottawa tournament, was won by the St. Hubert 
Gun Club team, the members and the scores of which were: 
Higginson 45, Trudeau 43, Throop 44, Boville 42, Johnson 44. 
Total 716. 


vw 
Mr. R. A. Welch and wife, and Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, are due 
in New York on Saturday, of this week. They have been actively 
engaged in shooting at the great Continental trap-shooting events. 
Bernarp WATERS 


Fitchburg vs. Leominster. 


Fitcupurc, Mass., Aug. 22.—Fitchburg wins the cup. 

Che third of the series for the Damon & Gould Co. cup, by the 
ten-men teams from Fitchburg and Leominster was shot yesterday 
afternoon. 

This was a general “dog day”—cloudy, hot and sultry, but a 
pretty good shooting day after all, except it was very cloudy and 
dark when the last string was shot, making it very hard to see a 
low bird. The conditions of this shoot were ten men on a side, 50 
blue rocks to a man, three wins to take the cup, the club winning 
it to put it up next season as an individual trophy, the man wia- 
ning it to hold it forever. As Fitchburg had won the two previous 
shoots, they were anxious to make it “three straight.” When 
the day of the match arrived, we found that four of our best men 
were out of town, and their places had to be filled by men, three 
of whom were new at match shooting, but every man took his 
gun, shells and “nerve” and went down to Leominster and won 
the shoot just as though that were the only thing to do, thus mak- 
"| it “three straight” for- Fitchburg. 

he scores: 





Fitchburg. Leominster. 

TOWIOE, co ccoccssccccsccecascesee ae EM icgomandsasds c4ogsscaupecse 

MME, Badbecepecccungedteucd cee 33 Powers ... 

Donovan 32 Landers . 

Beane .... Farrar . 

Hawkins . Legat .. 

Churchill .. Burbank 

DR ecavdes.taddeeevesinen sisi UPON 4s dec icsceenegun teste’ 38 

ME Sees tiseeentacced chanced Be FOND Shc cork dirs Gcedcaeacoentes $l 

MEE anhas abo stcnecac nvwouiees ee a BY. PMNOWE cxecsusvisencccsrcseatt 40 

Converse EMEEIG, whaccvestctvethnaeneses On 
362 340 


Titusville Gun Club, 


Titusvitie, Pa., Aug, 20.—At the regular weekly shoot of the 
Titusville Gun Club, held Friday, Aug. 17, the following scores 
were made, the 25-bird event being a contest for the club medal, 
which was won by A. Bue, shooting from the 18yd.-mark, with a 
score of 22 out of a possible 25: 





Events: 2.324 6,54 3 
Targets: 15 15 15 % 15 Sp 5p 
W W Kellogg.......... BS: 3D, BA 1B a iT ee 5 7 
Jas. Brown ..........+. %@ 5 B28 -3-2 i 330314 
OW MENGE tn. ds « Kedindeees OS ae ee ee 45 31 688 
M S Carnahan......... Ws eis Orta) Oe Age ras 66 24 400 
L Schlehubeh, Jr...... 8 3 il 12 80) 43 637 
Jos Coleman ..... we 2 7 80 46 575 
Dr Jameson .. poi Ot S. 45 18 400 
= MOREDG TS 0 Ses cvdes Moos si 38 5b 45 818 
SP OOO cic cccviceds 0s O38: 4° 3424 65 42 646 
T L Andrews........... 413204 9 7 816 
FTE Nivet dain cnensae da Sa: ee Rb 25 22. «880 
BS Pieler 60. viicasecss 12 15 12 »=800 
1D) Peed’ céeiwstWwee ‘ee 12 15 12 800 
By We JONG RG inccceccess ‘ee 4 15 4 932 


& Preirrer, Sec’y. 
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Dusted and Broken Targets. 


CLEVELAND, O.—Your article on “dusted targets’ and the let- 
ters from Messrs, Shaner and Fulford have attracted a great deal of 
attention and- will, in all probability, bring out a great deal of 
Uiscussion on the subject. 

In the first place, it is well to consider why there should be a 
tule that a target to be scored “dead” must have a perceptible 
ew broken from it and that a “dusted” shall not be scored as 
“dead.” 

The makers of this rule undoubtedly discussed the matter very 
thoroughly befure coming to the conclusion that it was a good 
tule, 

it evidently has been considered a good rule for many years, as, 
to the best of my knowledge, your article is the first serious at- 
tempt to have it changed. 

In my opinion the rule was adopted to save as far as possible 
any change of discussion or dispute, and if you will stop for a 
moment you will remember how often you have heard the remark 
on a shooting ground that the target was dusted and how often 
the statement was disputed by others looking at the target from 
another point of view 

I believe that the referee would have his hands full and that 
there would be far more disputes than there are at present if a 
rule were adopted calling a “dusted” target a “dead” target. 

Of course, there are discussions now as to pieces, but I do not 
think there are nearly as many as there would be if the rule were 
changed as you suggest 

It was to save discussion that the rule as to holding the gun 
was changed from below the elbow to below the arm pit and 
then to any position the shooter might choose to adopt, and the 
changing of the present rules should be made along the line of 
saving discussion and relieving the referee of additional responsi- 
bility instead of adding to it. 

There is no question in my mind but that a rule making a 
“dusted” target a “dead” target would lead to endless trouble, 
and the opportunity for unfair work would be greatly increased, 
as ‘most anyone at any time would be able to sec just a little dust 
and the fact could hardly be disputed 

| may be wrong, but I believe that men experienced in the 
sport will take the same position as above and think any change 
will be a detriment rather than a benefit. Paut Norru. 


Mr. Paul North is a gentleman of vast experience and acute 
powers of reasoning, and is particularly well versed in all the par- 
ticulars of trapshooting. Yet, in respect to his communication 
on dusted targets, we think that , conclusions cannot logically 
be drawn from the premises which he lays down, as we will sug 
gest, briefly, as follows: 

That the makers of the rules undoubtedly discussed the ques- 
tion very thoroughly before coming to the conclusion that it was, 
a good rule, as adopted, we freely concede; but undoubtedly they 
discussed every other matter, within their scope, quite as thor 
oughly. Nevertheless, have not changes been made betimes, as 
the exigencies of the competition and the knowledge which comes 
from greater experience dictated the need of them? 

Whether a target is hit or not hit is a matter relating to a 
question of fact quite independent of any question concerning 
what the bystanders may approve or dispute, and, therefore, it is 
a question which admits of consideration on its merits. If. the 
question of disputes is to be considered, the same objection could 
be urged against allowing a perceptible piece as a broken target, 
for the disputes concerning the latter are innumerable. However, 
if there were not matters over which there would be differences, 
a referee would not be necessary. 

A dusted target is quite as easily distinguished as a chipped 
target, and many times much more easily distinguished, and, 
therefore, perceptible dust is quite as apparent to the referee as 
is a perceptible piece. In either instance, it is the referee’s deci- 
sion which counts. Outside disputes are irrelevant 

The manner of holding the gun is a mere matter of agreement 
or convention, and, therefore, quite different from the matter of 
fact as to whether a target is hit or not.. Thus a group of 
shooters might agree to hold their guns in any manner they 
chose, and such agreement would be good; but if they agreed 
that 2 and 2 are equal to 3, they would be trifling with a matter of 
fact. ; 

If a shooter desires to be unfair, we fail to perceive how re- 
strictions on a matter of fact would put a check on him. From our 
viewpoint it would seem the better way to recognize fully the 
matter of fact that a dusted target is a hit target, and, therefore, 
should be scored, and that an unfair person is another matter of 
fact and should be barred. . 


Utica, N. Y., Aug. 25.—I am willing to abide by the decision 
of the shooters of the country if I am right or wrong in regard 
to dusted target question, 

| said two weeks ago a referce’s duties should be so simple 
a child could referee. There is no decision necessary on dusted 
targets, pieces or wads, if you stick a few stakes, say Myds. from 
the trap, in a semi-circle. Tf a target slips out out trap and doesn’t 
vo to stakes, it is a no bird; if it goes beyond the stake it is lost, 
regardless of dust pieces. wads, or imaginary dust. 

There is never any trouble with the existing rules with a good 
referee, but the great trouble, Mr. Cadi, is, as every good shot 
knows, that many referees give wads for pieces, and are conscien- 
tiously honest about it, and it 1s not right and fair to a good 
s¢ore to let any one get in and tie in first honors by mistaking a 
wad for a piece. If you will take the trouble to sound 500 of the 
best shots in this country, you will find, almost to a man, that 
they will agree with me. 

I still believe that trap shooting has a great resemblance to field 
shooting, and is a very close relative. 

| have seen experts kill pigeons so dead they ‘never kicked, all 
day long, and make their targets disappear from view when 
shot at. : 

This is done by no chance work, Mr. Cadi; it took years and 
thousands of dollars to develop the art. And what man would 
care to shoot under a rule when he blew out of sight a straight by 
beautiful work, and then be compelled to divide honors with a 
luster? Yours truly, E. D. Furrorp. 

{We agree perfectly with Mr. Fulford, that the experts hit their 
targets very squarely. Mr. Fulford also claims that a piece is 
better than a dusted target, though dust is made up of pieces, and 
sometimes of pieces which, if detached singly, would score. How- 
ever, we desire to ask the following question: If a piece as large 
as a dime knocked off a target is a better hit than a dusted tar- 
get, is not a piece as large as a quarter better than the piece as 
large as a dime And is net a piece as large as a dollar still bet- 
ter, and so on? If the hits are to be graded by the size of the 
pieces, why net have them graded like shot, from dust up to 
buckshot, and from buckshot to cannon balls?] 


Miss. and La. League Tournament. 


VickseurG, Miss.—The fourth amateur tournament of the Miss- 
issippi and Louisiana Trap Shooters’ League, under auspices of 
the Vicksburg Gun Club and Fish and Game Protective Associa 
tion, was held at Vicksburg, Miss., Aug. 12 to 15, inclusive, and 
was a grand success; in fact, it was pronounced by those present 
as being the largest and best shoot they had ever attended, there 
being as high as 104 paid entries in the first event, regular pro- 
gramme, second day. First day, Aug. 13, sweepstakes were shot 
The regular programme commenced Aug. 14, and, owing to the 
large attendance, was not finished until Aug. 16, at noon; then, 
$10 entrances, W birds to the man, were shot until late in the 
evening. Money was divided by the Rose system, We threw in 
all 35,000 to 40.000 blue rocks, and used a magautrap and one set 
of Expert Sargeant’s system, running both sets of traps all four 
days. 

The weather was against us, as it rained from the first day until 
the last, but was very cool. Fred Gilbert says we have a sum 
mer resort, but a wet town. All seemed well pleased and say they 
will come again. 

The professional class were well represented, and did much 
to make the shoot a success. The following shots were in at- 
tendance: Fred Gilbert, Frank Faurote, Herbert Taylor, C. M 
Lincoln, J. T. Skelley, G. H. Hillman, Maurice Kaufman. 

The cashier department was under the able management of Mr. 
Geo. Quartermar, of Natchez, who was ably assisted by Mr. Thos. 
O'Herin, of our city, and Mr. Geo. H. Hillman, of the Winchester 
Arms Co., and $3,000 was distributed in two days’ regular events. 

The finest amateurs in the United States were in attendance, and 
those shooting right along in professional form were Livingston, 
of Alabama; Garth, of panera »i; Broyles, of Mississippi; Blake. 
of Mississippi; Cameron, of Mississippi, Erwin, of Mississippi; 
Frank, of Terressee: Skannal, of Louisiana; Blunt, of Alabama. 

The prize offered for the longest consecutive run was won 
by Foote, of Mississippi. 


The Greenville, Miss., team won the handsome silver loving cup, 
donated by the Peters Cartridge Co., and the individual trophy, of- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


fered by Baker and McDowell, of Natchez, Miss., was won by a 
Greenville man, Mr. Walter Blake, who is a fine amateur, with 
a score of 48 out of 30. Gilbert, leading in the professional class, 
captured the handsome umbrella, offered by the Vicksburg Gun 
Club. Members of our club who shot through the entire pro- 
gramme were’ Hayes, Miller. Dinkins, Adams, Henry, Pinkston, 
Bradfield, Collier and O’Brien, and, taking into consideration that 
the entire management of the tournament was in their hands, their 
scores, as tabulated, show that they shot very well. * 

‘We shot through four days of wind and rain, and the scores 
would have been much better had we been favored with good 
weather. 

Clever Geo. Hillman was remembered by the club, and pre- 
sented with a handsome umbrcila, typical of wet Vicksburg. 
Skelley and Lincoln, the latter of U. M. C. Co., rendered us a 
great deal of assistance. Our citizens gave a handsome purse to 
the professionals shooting through the entire programme, which 
was divided equally among them. Jolly Maurice Kaufman, of the 
Peters Cartridge Co., was forced to leave us Thursday, so did 
not shoot out the entire programme. 

We will give you a grander shoot next May, and hope to see 
a larger attendance. The weather may be dry then, but Vicks- 
burg will still be a wet town 

Herbert Taylor, with the Du Pont Powder Co., was with us to 
the end, and made scores of friends. We all missed Du Bray and 
Irby Bennett. 7 

Scores in regular events, Aug. 14 and 15. Aug. 13 and 16 were 
devoted to sweepstakes, which do not appear in the following: 


















Name. Targets. Broke. Name. Targets. Broke. 
GE cccsseccvtsscne Se OD beak aciveénveee 220 165 
PEERED cuscorveous od 358 Baggott 22 188 
Livingston x 358 «Turpin 179 

Te wh vine opaalon a 348 Welch 157 
Broyles ........... od 47 HL Baker 146 
GOTT oo. ccecesceee od 347 ~Macmurdo 139 
ERY ‘x0 consasecns od 342, Dr Bernard 128 
W_) Erwin 339° = Martin 123 
M Cameron..........380 335 V Erwin 123 
Dickinson 3 McCormick .......... 155 yy 
Skannal TE, sonposoveceotecd 145 115 
Adams ......-.ceceeeed eee 140 106 
Daniels ........... Lar 135 101 
ROGGE. cibsesknesae a ee 130 lll 
EN. dohesSnee of EME nsoncanicoeses 130 89 
OO ee 4 d SAEED pesetnebeeeieesan lou luz 
C H Walton... 380 oe SM \achchusavanvpen 125 93 
ED édusccesesossan 09 Dr Darrington f 89 
Flourney, Sr...... 38 308 Watson 85 
TD codaccesecsll 293 Clarke 98 
BraGheld ......ccccced 292 KR L Pruitt 83 
ie dinihswvecpes od 286 ©=6Isaacs il 
\ P Cameron od in MOE ceiccrieceuns 76 
ET ‘deeanss vive 263 Robertson 57 
Lincoln St se ainbhph nude’ ones Dw 
Collier 249 S endicy 50 
O’Brien ree 53 
Duncan 325 T J Hossley ........ 65 37 
Frank .....ccccece.ss000 323 C F Wheeless....... 60 43 
COCKE os ccccccccees 36 317 McDowell ........... 60 42 
Benedict : 314. Clements 5 45 
Saucier 309 ~Crouch 16 
Kaufman 305 W B Pruitt 19 
Thompson See: CET cpedees 20 
Sharkey 303 Kiernan 14 
Joyner [SERED ‘ssvendedesees 30 25 
Negus ke ee 25 18 
Brady oun weenespaneneel 3S 261 Vanderburgh 25 16 
EEN 9s nssesenesunusn 45 300 Stripling ...... eee ae 10 
C W Walton 25 ie DD: srexupdes -- 10 » 
ERS 325 282 Lipscumb ... 10 6 
W a 5 279 Brown, ...... 10 7 
Boisseau 274 Goodlow .... 10 5 
CMON ascpenssveses i 270 Hamberlin ........... Ww 6 
SRRECT se esccccece v3 ee 10 10 
J E Wells 245 Rollins 6 
G Clinton 183 Wente 7 
Johnson 175 Groome ... 9 
i? I tctbereées f 19) Pepper 5 
Wilson K 192 G@ Wheeless ......... 10 4 
Fletcher NN ee 10 5 
Flourney, ae BEET cuseavncvesacee 10 8 

Brap. 





WESTERN TRAPS. 


Mt. Sterling Shoot. 


Cuicaco, Ill, Aug. 22.—Mt. Sterling Gun Club, of Illinois, 
will hold their target tournament early in October, the date not 
being determined at this writing. A’ nice programme, with §25 
high average money, will be arranged. The shoot will last one 
day and programmes will soon be out. This is open to everybody, 


no one barred. 
Chicago Gun Club. 


Chicago, Aug. 23.—Herewith are the scores of the team race 
shot on the 17th on the Chicago Gun Club’s grounds with the 
Grand Crossing Club’s big crowd of shooters. The ladies also 
were interested, and came out to witness the race. The shooting 
did not begin until after 2 o’clock, and the old ““Maugie” did get 
there 

The people of the Chicago Gun Clb that seemed to get busy 
were Dr. C. W, Carson, secretary; Dr. Morton, president, and J. 
l.. Jones. They did lots of work in the short afternoon. The 
shoot was a grand success, and everybody had a good time. 

rhe team race was hotly contested, 15 men on a side; 25 targets 
each. Seven hundred and fifty clays were thrown for this race, 
and each team had their best men out. The Grand Crossing 
started first by shooting their handicap allowance medals Nos. 







l and 2. Both clubs shot their medals together in the No. 3 team 
race 

25 targets, medal, Grand Crossing Handicap in birds: 
Ree Biciveusnaxsstasavae Sh Ue ETE co vcvceetcinbed 20 24 
Gy oP: ee ee ee 17 21 
Bee, | Osis oso odscive sae bunnae SS Ee. Meliaatirer, 8.00 ccccciecccat 2 23 
yp ee Se Ry We NL, ME skis tesccunvbeen sh 9 19 
OS eee te 2 UR Seer eee 19 23 
CSOUES.. Diviinencssvacnctieds a0 OR EOI, 6. vvsscescdvccasced 25 
ee eee BS. OB We Gi acco cwses 24 
eae ae 22 25 Elias, 2 25 
Mamepy.' Co seve cksvizasierien 8 2 24 
Bdagter, Bs. éscavs ocekcvsethc 2 5 25 
F. Adams, 3. 20 
toltman, 3...... 21 


Shogrew, 6 


Shogrew won after shooting out the bunch on 3 tie. A. E. 
Rupe! won high gun trophy after disposing of Elias. 

No, 2. Both clubs shot together for their handicap trophies at 
15 targets, the rise being 16 to 21 yds. Wolf of the Grand Crossing 
Club won on straight score at I6yds. W. D. Stannard, of the 
Chicago, won their medal on 15 straight at I6yds. 

rrophy, 15 targets, Handicap in rise: 







R OCaml, Bh... 50 rpecsvessccccdsecocsechssenshee 101011111111001-—11 
Re EE. aces nantdsbctae ounes vkscetienies eieeee 011101111011101—11 
Changter, U6 .3...,.6.cescosescecvecsstegevesecbsnapal 111111111011001—12 
Ward, 16 ........cserssccecssscccecccevevesersesoves 101010111011111—11 
Oe OR ee ee 110110111110110—11 
\ W Adams, 16 om . -110111011110010—10 
Dr Bercky, 16 - 000010000100000—13 
Richards, 16 ......0.ssssesssecsccesseees 011101101111011—11 
Conbeiess.. BR: ncécce yeneen ya sth tabbnetench 101111010010111—10 


Wolf, 16 
Money, 
Slater, 16 
Dunbor, 


111911111111111-—15 
111011001110111—11 
110101000001110— 7 
- -001111110111100—10 


Mrs Carson, ‘ . -100011011001100— 7 
Rendlens, AP dostncbedchingsixe ocd cases ceseohesaneinne 111101111111011—13 
Horn, 16 111111110101101—12 
Som, BS waksdabaciae 121111111111111—15 
Stannard, . 110111111111111—14 


Edwards, 
Mrs Howard, 16 
Britton, 16 ....... 
White, 16 ... 


110101011011111—11 
- -.001001110100111— 8 

-000111001011111— 9 
-111111110011101—12 


Harker; 16 .. ---110113011111111—13 
Shotyer, 16. ---101011111010111—11 
W Pp Samm, Bi oc cs cnccvedebiciciccctssésdveusal 111911119111111—15 
Rupel, 1B... ovesescccccccccvesccsevce senssesseveva 101111101101111—12 
Adams, - Bp Waniicc Gv oves viccdbseticyegiesivcsapes 111111010011111—12 
Roktenate OS 26s bi. GEES os voc deden Vee eSHCeCS se estin 111100010111101—10 
De Mortaiia,. BB! cccvecscccvccccocsccyuoccnvnduduntons 111111011111110—13 


~ 





tAve. 3t, toot.” 


‘ ‘ iateiamaiatia : 













A W Morton, 18....... Cececdecesscvevescocscovcess 111001011110011—10 
kK B Mack, 18........+46 + +++ eee -110001100011101— 8 
Or Miller, 1B..5. wicbidechbveds.cohik DiC 111110111111111—14 


Re peries 


BON .. 100111110111101—12 
Veitmeyer, 18 . 


*2"191011011111110—13 






MUU. MD nSpces cans rsngatenGhesainlh- am edeg tee. 111011011111011—12 

PING) GE vine Cis - ssc vacncgsesengersncessceepscd 111111111110111—14 

Dr Carson, 21. eee» 111001111001011—1 

Ed POE BP ink e=6oncec ks innsSiicsnertntancndeeye ces 101011111111101—1 
Tie on Grand Crossing on. Rupel wins. 

MEA SS ovns dan bbveveatc suedubsavs Given di vedadee chelsead 0111111110—8 

HED, xbdnkseusennes cubicle fecha dks uke deabvadud sin +e» 0011111110—7 


Team race, 25 targets; Chicago Gun Club—Walters 13, Stannard 
25, Morton 23, Bowles 19, Adams 20, Dr. Morton 21, Stannard 24, 
Borroff 19, Mrs. Carson 18, Mart 19, Mack 21, Antoine 21, Steck 
20, Dr. Carson 25, Dr. Miller 15. Total 301. 

Grand Crossing Gun Club—Rupel 20, Boa 24, Veitmeyer 19, 
Adams 23, Elias 24, Wolf 19, Boltman 21, Shogrew 18, White 19, 
Colborn 18, Edwards 22, O'Connor 21, Geary 16, Barnard 19, Brad- 
ley 21. Total 304. 

Chicago, Aug. 24.—In the scores of the Chicago Gun Club, as 
given below, you will find E. M. Steck won high gun in the weekly 
trophy contest to-day, shooting scratch, O'Brien getting handi- 
cap trophy. Some events without a tie. 

In the monthly contest, 15 targets, with handicap in rise, Dr. 
Carsen won after shooting out O’Brien, the Doctor at 21 yds, and 
O’Brien at 16 yds. Messrs. Mathews, Sr. and Jr., from Arkansas, 
were guests of the club’s president, Dr. Morton, 

Weekly shoot; handicap allowance. 











BOWES, 4 caccsccesescsccestedoccccepedaes 0101111100111111010011101—21 
OBrien, 5 ......ccccccccsess 0111111110100111111111111—25 
PE TM Savecasecvanescaspace 1111199199111101111119111—24 
BOG BERURON, Bi escsocesascee 1100000131110011110111010—23 
i Pe Mctadesdsvenaters 1111110111111111111111011—23 
R B Mack, 3. 1100111110111110111111111—24 


Mrs. Carson, 5 
Wr. Muter, 3 ... 
Mathews, * 


1111111011100111111101011—25 

1011010010111011110101011—19 

1101111010010100101000100—12 

Dr. Morton, 1111010111100111000111011—22 

Morton, A M, ; 1111101111110001111111111—24 
No. 4. Monthly, 15 targets, handicap rise. 


ov 









MOTE, ED! snahtiltne c dadinctecteecdeccesbineiscovace 111111111111110—14 
Sn MOLD ick Ulccnckeqnnendesnth <sedsnce o> eked 101010101101111—10 
Pe, TD ucnecccdvenntauseteaveatdeheoconenl 011001110110101— 9 
Boltman, 16 «eee eee 11111111011001—12 


Jowles, 18 


---111010111011111—12 


ie MER, Milla nih ch » v0 dub didb pave Chip dio Ghent sep oan 111111011101110—12 
SP MM, BERG ecksveces dtwddcenns vcduevan tecccdan ced 010110101110101— 9 
ee NE TR uk, dp'ne s ncbnhionvdcsocddotdedacevehess 111010111111111—13 
Se OR ee erry 110101101010101— 9 
RIN, TP: on vithasoh0s t0xnwescuphan take’ tacbasobeeheus 111111111110101—13 
i SL recs dbeaetusssnenesso¥binewesinien 111110111111111—14 
PRE EOE, Mica S 5 ceanns cays bstin4s cbesnntioss cack 110101001110010— 8 
Ties 10 targets. Dr. Carson wins at 2lyds, rise. 
CP Te nase s.cccn coset cs gh0ss seeks oetlsctegtocotvobs 1000111111— 7 
DE Rte; Gn iaiscctaccicgccoscnceccvocsveses se cwevesce 1011111111— 9 
This on handicap from last week. 
DEE: ninchdebubinksganbhaneddenes ti sedebeepie sbnabeses tel 1101111101—8 


A W Morton 
Mack won. 





1001110011—6 
Bive Jeans. 


Gariield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Aug. 24. —The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day, on the occasion of the third shoot of the third 
series. Dr. Shaw was high gun and won Class A trophy on a 
straight score of 25. Dr, Week and Dr. Hoff tied on 22 for B 
trophy, while L. Thomas and W. T. Johnson tied for C on 20. 

The day was a perfect one for trap shooting, being pleasantly 
cool and no wind to interfere with the flight of the targets. 
Twenty-five shooters participated in the trophy shoot, and several 
others in the side events. 

lith Trophy shoot; 25 targets: 














THOMAS, Te coccocccescsevecossesocccsesecs 1011110111111001110111111—20 
MeoGowan, P ..ccoccccccccsccsces 1111111011011100101101100—17 
Bard, NED ccccvcccscccccvevccses 0111111101100111101111111—20 
Johnson, WP a.coccccccccccccccccccocces 0130111111100111111101111—20 
Delano, H N ..:.. « » -1101110111111101010111111—20 
Smedes, T L ..... - --1000101011101111110111010—16 
Dorman, A_D ...ccccccccccccccccccesoves 0111101001011110011111101—17 
Pottard, 5D. wcccccccccvccssccccccesescoed 0111111111111111011110111—21 
Boll, Dr J A..nccccccccccccccccccccccccees 0101111111101111111111111—22 
Young, S E  ...ccccccccccvccccccvccescees 1100111911110111111111110—21 
Meek, De J W....cccccovccsvescccscvcces 1011111111111100111111111—22 
Drinkwater, G W .....cccccccccccscccvees 0111001010001111000001111—13 
ones, W A ..cccccccccccccsvces «+» ©21001011111101111111110111—22 
Nilson, M F ....cccccccccceccccesccccees 0010011011110110111101111—17 
Eaton, T ...cccccccccccccvcsccvccssosccees 1111100111011111111111111—22 
Eaton, E W .....ccccccccccccscscccsveees 1011111111111001111111110—21 
LMte cocccccccccccccccccccvascccsccccesces 0000000001010910100011111— 9 
Shaw, Mrs ....ccccccccccceececcesscssces 1110110011111111110111101—20 
Shaw, Dr .....cccccscccccccccecccssccsees 19100190291199111111111111—25 
Hagerty, T A .. 0000100001101001101110000— 9 
Adams, G ...ccecseseeceeecees 0000000110000001000101001— 6 
Kessick, J C 11101110010011000100110100—12 
McAlister D J 0000000000000000000000000— 0 


1111101101111111101111011—21 
1000011001100001001110101—11 


Hellman, A 
Monigan, J 









TRIED Sevccnccesvcveee 8 712 E. W. Eaton -_ . .. 
McGowan .......sceeeeee Bi RE BOD cccndecpscainestess 9 611 
Ferd cicccoccconcccesecce 4D BR. TO ccc chnvevccad 
OWNSON ..cccseeeeeeeees 8 611 Dr. Shaw ; 
mae penenbytepeenbere Bs i pepe 
as 20 SUMED seccoccescss ess 
Se SPER, ‘Sch débeastenscese 
De EER Vadsedencccaceups te 
DEE évasccenestsonsesses 11 7.. McAlister 
VOR on csesscscceveeses 13 714 T. Eaton 
ME co cnserescssbocses 13 714 Hellman 
DIESE 2c ccccceccccs 5 1 6 Monigan 
WEEE cccccocconacucesed SO TL. BOTS cccivccee 
Eaton ..ccccccccees songire rer Pee 





Fort Lee Gun Club. 


Fort Ler, N. J., Aug. 17.—Trophy, shoot, 25 targets: 







Morrison 1101011110111110101000001—15 
Allison . -1111190101010011010110100—14 


Eickhoff . 10101111 10011011111101011—18 
PEE ccedecchorppesedérennsh es poednebsgele 1101110001111010111101110-—-17 
SD. o< a bicicee Shuphnonenties aeaemeennl 111111110111111110010111—21 
as. R. MERRILL, 
Secretary Fort Lee Gun Club. 


Tr nton Shooting Association. 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 24.—This date was set for the city cham- 
pionship cup event, but on account of a violent rain ail day, 1 was 
necesary to postpone until later. Only cight shooters turned out, 
and on account of the disagreeable weather conditions, shut but 
little. The most interesting event that occurred during the after- 
noon was the match race between Wilkes and Farlee, the latter 
being off form and losing both. 

The dusted target problem is attracting some attention, and at 
the next shoot the experiment. of allowing a half (%) point for 
each dusted target will be tried, and the result is awaiied with 
some interest. 








Fvents: me abe Se we RA Te ee oe we Oe ie 

Targets: She She Bw SB... 

DED wis wee? SS 8a e@Bepimerp.... 

TS cccccvecesoncss 6106 6 § 8 8 13 8 (2 6 O21 2 

J R Taylor........... mies ew awe ee ee 6 8s te 
MRUNGP cc ctescéecedis os a = 7 & 6 


Satterthwaite ......... .. a es teste ee ae ith as a0 
19 19 18 
ar ee oe 





Team Race at Fitchburg. 


Fircnsurc, Mass.—On Aug. 15, Bellows Falls (Vt.) Gun Club 
held an all-day shoot. 

Event No. 6 on their amme was a 5-man team shoot fur a 
$25 cup, 25 birds per man. lows Falls, Vt., Winchester, N. H., 
a team of professionals and paid experts and Fitchburg, Mass., 
shot in this race. Fitchburg team won the race and took ihe 
cu 
| Scores: Bellows Falls 99, Winchester 81, Paid Experts 94, Fitch- 

ure 

Everyone who attended this shoot had a very enjoyable time, 
for the Bellows Falls boys know how to run a shoot and enter- 
tain the crowd. 


. 


Ava, 31, 1901.] 


-FOREST AND: STREAM. 








Dean Richmond Trophy. © 


As there seems to be a popes lack of definite information con- 
cerning this it trophy of the New York State Association for the 
Protection of Fish an Game, we have'taken some pains to ob- 
tain the conditions governing it. In the convention records of the 
meeting held at Batavia, N. Y., in 1873, we find the first official 
record of it as follows: 

At this convention the first Dean Richmond cap was presented, 
through the Dean Richmond Club, of Batavia, by Henry Rich- 
mond, ., son of Dean Richmond, so well known in the history 
of our State. It was of sterling silver, about twenty inches in 
height. The bowl was oblong, supported by an ornamental stand- 
ard resting upon a square base. On either side of the pedestal were 
chiseled two Nimrods, one in the act of aiming his breech-loader, 
and the other in the act of charging his muzzle-loader. The lower 
half of the bowl is chased with designs of leaves. Perched upon 
the rim are pigeons, and immediately above the rim, in front, is 
a medallion portrait of the venerable Dean Richmond, whose 
mame it bears. On the reverse are engraved, within a wreath, the 
words “Dean Richmond Cup, 1873.” Its value is about $800, and it 
was presented upon the following terms: ‘““To be competed for by 
teams of three from each club entering therefor, and the club 
making the best total to retain the cup until the next convention. 
The club winning it to give proper security for its production the 
following year. The club winning it three times to become its 
absolute owner. The entrance fee of each club to be $30. The 
proceeds of the year 1873 to belong to the Dean Richmond Club, 
and after that to be deposited as a cup fund, to purchase another 
sonny. when the first shall have been finally won by any club. 
The Dean Richmond Club to surrender all right to the cup on 
the signing of an agreement to the above effect by the president of 
the State Association on behalf of fhat body.” The cup was ac- 
cepted upon these terms, and the agreement was signed by the 
president by authority of the Association. The cup was the sub- 
ject of contest during the Fae 1873, and succeeding years, to 
and including 1877, and was finally, in that year, won . the For- 
ester Club, of Buffalo. By that time the Cup Fund amounted to 
7, with which the present Dean Richmond Trophy was pur- 
chased. 

In the records of the convention held at Buffalo, 1878, under 
the auspices of the Forester Club, the cup is again officially re- 
ferred to, as follows: 

~The Dean Richmond Cup having been previously won by the 
Forester Club, of Buffalo, the treasurer reported that he had re- 
ceived from contests for that emblem, $1,150, and that this amount 
had been expended in the purchase of a new cup or trophy. The 
conditions of the competition for the second trophy varied from 
those of the first. The secretary, Mr. John B. Sage, reported that 
he had been through the State and conversed with the leading 
members of clubs, all of whom favored the proposed change of 
terms, which he recommended should be as follows: “The Dean 
Richmond Trophy to be open to clubs belonging to the State 
Association; to be held by the winning club, each year, in trust, 
to be accounted for to the State Association the following. year; 
to be shot for by club teams of three members each, residents 
of the county in which the club is located; twenty single birds to 
each contestant at twenty-one Ce rise, in accordance with the 
tule of the New York State Association; entrance $30, and the 
sum of the entrance money to go to the winning club making the 
highest score in the contest.’”” Mr. W. J. Babcock, of Rochester, 
moved that the conditions be amended by increasing the number 
in each team from three to fifteen, but this proposed amendment 
was rejected, and the recommendations of Mr. Sage were adopted. 
The present Dean Richmond Trophy was, therefore, the subject of 
contest at this convention of 1878 for the first time. It is a sterling 
silver punch bowl of elegant proportions and magnificent capacity, 
being in diameter about twenty inches, and in height from base 
to apex about thirty inches. 

The outside metal is frosted, and the lining is of Roman gold. 
The base tapers upward from the lion head and paws which sup- 
port it to the bottom of the receptacle devised for the juice of the 
grapes which emblematically are suspended from the vines en- 
twined around its curved handles. 

_Symbolical figures in relief rest upon the pedestal and upon the 
rim, 

The cap or cover is elaborately turned, moulded and chased. 
On one side encircled by a wreath is a medallion of the donor of 
the original cup for which this was substituted, and whose name it 
retains. Surmounting the entire piece is a finely proportioned 
model of a sportman in the act of taking aim. 

At the 28th convention, held in Rochester, Mr. John B. Sage, 
who had been appointed at the prior convention to obtain the con- 
sent of Henry x Richmond, of Buffalo, to shoot at other things 
than live pigeons for the Dean Richmond Cup, reported that the 
desired consent could not be obtained. 

At the 32d annual convention, held at Lyons, N. Y., June 12, 
1890, there was a lengthy debate concerning the Dean Richmond 
Trophy, Some held that the conditions should be changed in so 
far as to compete for it under American Association rules, and that 
the entrance be reduced from $30 to $15. 
thereupon in respect to whether the cup was the property of the 
donor, Mr. Richmond, or the association. A committee was ap- 
pointed to call upon Mr, Richmond and learn from him the 
status of the cup’s ownership, and to arrange the conditions under 
which it would be competed for at the next State meeting. 

At the 33d convention, held at Rome, N. Y., June 16, 1891, Mr. 
Sage stated that a club could be represented by only one team for 
the Dean Richmond Trophy. Rule 2, pertaining to the manner 
of holding the gun—that is, guns below the elbow—was changed 
so that the gun could be held in any position at the pleasure of 
the shooter. : : 

The following, signed by Mr. Henry L. Gates, of Utica, N. Y., 
ap ed in Forest anp Stream of April 6, 1895: ; 

tica, N. Y., March 25.—At a recent meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, of the New York State Association for the 
Protection of Fish and Game, held at Albany, some important 
changes in the shooting rules were agreed upon to govern the 
1895 tournament at Saratoga. To avoid uncertainty and save 
disputes, it was agreed to adopt the American Shooting Asso- 
ciation Rules to govern both target and live bird contests. Cut 
the following special rules out and paste them in your omy of 
American Shooting Association Rules, and you will thus have 
a copy of the New York Rules for 1895. It was found necessary 
to adopt some special rules to meet conditions existing here, and 
the following were agreed upon: 


Target Shooting. 

Ametican Association Rules shall govern where they do not 
conflict with the following special rules: ; 

Rule 1. The rapid-firing system shall be used, targets being 
thrown from known traps at unknown angles, and the angles to 
be changed after each target is thrown. 

Rule e In ordinary sweepstake events, the management may 
ermit 10-gauge guns to stand at 16 yards, but in all State events 
{o- auge guns must stand at 18 yards, and shoot in separate squads. 
Rule 3. No person shall be eligible to shoot on any team con- 


testing for the team championship at inanimate targets unless he 
shall be—First. An actual bona fide citizen of the State of New 
York. Second. He shall have been at least thirty days a member 


of the club which he shall represent. Third. He shall be an actual 
bona fide resident of the county in which said club has its principal 
headquarters. If any club shall allow any person to shoot on a 
team not able to comply with all of the above requisites, such team 
shall forfeit its entrance money and all rights in the match, and be 
subject to such penalties as the Association may prescribe. No 
moneys shall be paid over, or any trophy be awarded, if a protest 
shall made by any team contesting, until the same shall be de- 
cided, and the tournament president shall determine how the pro- 
test shall be considered and decided. 


Live Bird Shooting. 


American Shooting Association Rules shall govern when they 
do not conflict with the following special rules: : 

Rule 1. If any member of a team contesting for the Dean Rich- 
mond trophy shall be disqualified from shooting for any cause under 
the rules, after he shall have fired at one or more birds in the 
contest, the team of which he is a member shall forfeit all rights 
and also their entrance money. : A 

Rule 2. Conduct. No person who acts in an unsportsmanlike 
mariner, or who is intoxicated, or who persists in ma ing himself 
disagreeable to contestants and management, or who wilfully insists 
upon violating the rules of this association, shall be permitted on 
the grounds of this association, or participate in any contest on 


its grounds. y a = 
i Alighting. A bird shot at (with either one 
oa ware With: sufficient” life to light on a fence, tree or 


d close it shall be declared a lost bird. 
omg fy pene Shall Se etigibie to shoot on any team con- 
testing for the Dean Richmond trophy unless he shall be, first, 


There was a discussion. 


an actual bona fide citizen of the State of New York, Second. 
He shall have been at least thirty days a member of the club 
which he shal] represent. Third. He shall be an actual bona fide 
resident of the town or city in which said club has its principal 
headquarters, or of a town or city in the same county immediately 
adjoining thereto. If any club shall allow any person to shoot on 
a team’not able to comply with all of the above requisites, such 
team shall forfeit its entrance money and all rights in the match, 
and be subject to such other penalties as the association may 
prescribe. 

No aor shall be paid over or any trophy be awarded if a 
rotest shall be made by any team contesting until the same shall 

e decided, and the tournament president shall determine how 
the protest shall be considered and decided. 

Rule 5. Dean Richmond trophy, value $1,150. Shall be held by 
the winning ‘club each year in trust, to be accounted for to the 
State Association, to be shot for by three members of a club be- 
longing to the association, such members to be residents of the 
town or city in which the club is located, or of a town or city im- 
mediately adjoining thereto, as provided in rule 4. Fifteen single 
live birds to each contestant. Entrance fee $20 per team. The 
team making the highest score shall win the “trophy” and 60 per 
cent. of the entrance money, and the team making the next high- 
est score will receive the remaining 40 per cent. : 


Interstate Association -at Auburn. 


AvuBURN, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tournament, given 
for the Auburn (Me.) Gun Club, was a distinct success. 

The tournament was arranged by the manager of the Inter- 
state Association, Mr. Elmer E, Shaner. 

On Wednesday 12,475 targets were thrown, and the same number 
of shells exploded. 

On Thursday 8,000 targets were sprung, and the same number of 
shells exploded. 

Mr. Shaner has had every sort of a care over it all and so have 
the Auburn Gun Club’ boys. It has been a credit to all concerned, 
and if any compliments were to be passed, they should go to all 
alike, for all have been as one. ; 

Cashier Joly has been the ideal official, and everyone says a good 
word for the doctor. 


Wednesday, Aug. 25, First Day. 


Neal was high, with 171 out of 175, for the first day. 
second. 

The opening day of the shoot had admirable weather—clear and 
bright, with a fresh breeze. The grounds are pleasantly situated 
upon a hill top. It is said to be one of the ton arranged and 
most convenient grounds in the country. All is praise for the 
Auburn Gun Club and the royal manner in which they are en- 
tertaining these out-of-town visitors. 

Three sets of traps are run, the event No. 1 (of 15 birds) being 
from the expert traps at known angles, squads of five shooting, 
while event No, 2, of 20 birds, is Sm the Magan traps at un- 
known angles. Stevens, the caterer, served dinner in the tent. 
On the grounds were a score or more of ladies, while, all told, 150 
persons were present at the opening of the shoot. 

Among the “crack” shots who were gunning for the “clay 
saucers” yesterday were E. C, Griffith, Pascoag, R. I. “Jack” 
Fanning, of San Francisco, too, is one of the crack-a-jacks of 
America. B. Leroy Woodward is one of the best marksmen in 
the business. O. R. Dickey, who was the handicap in Boston in 
1896; W. L. Colville, who represents the Dupont powder people; 
B. H. Norton, of New York, who represents Hazard powder, and 
Lambert. 

The Waterville squad consists of S. A. Green, Samuel L. Preble, 
Dana P. Foster, Walter Reed and “Stobey.” Besides the Water- 
ville regular squad, Dr. Dwinell and Davidson, of that city, ar- 
rived on the grounds to carry off their share of the honors. 

Then there is Bath, which is well represented at the shoot, 
Geo. Thompson heads the team from the ship-building city, and 
will get his share of the birds. A group of Montreal guns are 
here, while all the old-timers of the Lewiston and Auburn teams 
are in the procession. 


Preble was 
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Thursday, Aug. 22, Second Day. 


Concerning the management, the Lewiston a of Aug. 22, 
published the following: ‘‘At precisely 2.30 and a fraction on Wea- 
nesday afternoon, Manager Elmer E. Shaner, chief pusher of the 
Interstate Gun Club meet now in progress at the Auburn Gun 
Club premises, near the Lewiston and Auburn Country Club, 
took his specially selected cambric from the unknown angle of his 
shirt collar, stowed it away in his left hip trap pocket and—the 
great interstate meet of the gun clubs of U. S. A., under the 
auspices of our enterprising Auburn Gun Club, was an assured 
uccess. . ’ ink 

: “Just a word right here about Manager Shaner and his abilities 
to annihilate the peculiar and constant difficulties of a meet of this 
nature. It was about as much sport to sit and watch him put the 
‘events’ through their paces at any moment of Wednesday's 
shcot as it was to witness the feats of the marksmen themselves. 
‘Say,’ said one of the noted ‘professionals’ present Wednesday, 7 
wish you would just put it down for me that Shaner is a hustler 
from the word go. There isn’t a better man in the country to 
handle a big shoot like this.’ And we will stake our judgment 
that there isn’t. He just made the guns do a continuous pop-corn 
cake walk from 9.30 through the entire day, and when the faint 
echoes of the 6 o’clock mill bells came up from the city, the entire 
10 events of the first day’s shoot had been finished, and there was 
time to sit down and talk it all over before taking the personally 
conducted buckboard for the Elm House.” ; : 

Mr. Stobie finished with a string of 20 strai ht, losing 12 birds 
to-day and 13 yesterday, and beating Hunnewell for the honors of 
“High Gun” by exactly one bird in the two days’ events. 

Neal, high gun of the first day, missed three out of the first 
event at fixed angles, and dropped five more on the next event, 
two on the next, two on the next, and two on the sixth, making 
fourteen misses on the first 105 birds. The scores: 

Programme events had a total of 175 targets. 
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Alexander’s Tournament. 


GREENVILLE, Pa., Aug. 24.—Herewith find the scores of the two- 
day shoot, given by “Alexander” at Greenville, Pa., Aug. 14 and 
15. It wis a success throughout, and reflects great credit upon 
“Alexander,” whose real name is “Papa” McNarg. 
was in good shape. Tents for the shooters 
covered the scoring line. 

The second day was rainy during the forenoon, but that did 
not interfere with the shooting in the least. 

Beside the $75 given for general high average for those shoot 
ing through both days, a half cent was taken from the price of 
each target thrown, and given for high average each day. On 
the first day Atkinson and Fleming tied for high average. Chlay 
won high average on the second day, Atkinson second, losing by 
one bird. Chlay shot brilliantly, having a run of 71 straight. 
The $75 purse was divided as follows: Atkinson_first, Fleming 
second, Bates third, Cochran fourth, Snow fifth. Doubles, Event 
No. 11, 5 pairs: Fleming 7, Chlay 6, Bates 8, Atkinson 10, Jessop 
9, Snow 7, Infallible 10, Pills 9. Event No, 12, 5 pairs. 


First Day, Aug. 14. 


Everything 
and a large fly tent 
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Lemons Obed ee oct om Fabmude ee 

Event 12, 5 pairs: Pills 10, Fleming 9, Jessop 5, Bates 10, Hull 
6, Harper 10, Snow 7, Atkinson 8, Shaner 8, Farmer 5, Nye 4, 
Alexander 8, Denniker 7. 


Second Day, Aug, 15. 
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Exeter, N. H., Aug. 24.—The challenge of Mr. C. M. Stark, of 
Dunbarton, N. H., for a_match at 100 birds is accepted by Capt. 
A. S. Laugley, of the Exeter Gun Club. The required deposit 
has been sent to Secretary Sanborn, of the Concord Gun Club, and 
the captain names Thursday, Sept. 5, as the date, if agreeable to 
Mr. Stark, “This means pay or play,” and may the best man 
win, H, Gegrisn, 
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The Ottawa Tournament. 


TRE three days’ tournament of the Dominion of Canada Trap 
Shooting and Game Protective Association held Aug. 15, 16 and 
17, at Ottawa, on the grounds of the St; Hubert Gun Club, had a 
— attendance and strong support. : 

voncerning it, Mr. W. H. Hayes, treasurer of the St. H. G. C., 
writes us as follows: “We have succeeded in starting something 
here which will do more to advance trap shooting in Canada than 
anything ever done heretofore. When our association was or- 
ganized last spring one of your papers, the Tribune, I think it 
was, had some fun with our name, claiming it to be contradictory. 

ow, we conduct trap shooting, likewise we try and intend to 
keep on trying to protect the game, by having laws improved and 
existing laws properly enforced, and I can assure you there is 
need of it. Is there anything contradictory in that? 

Probably the most interesting event of the tournament was the 
team match for the “Mail Trophy,” which was in possession of 
the St. Hubert Gun Club of Ottawa and was won twice by that 
organization before the pore win. The cup was originally pre- 
sented to the Ontario Trap Shooting Association, which is not 
now in existence. I* really belongs to the club, but the members 
of the St. Hubert organization considered that by putting up the 
trophy for competition again it would additionally stimulate trap 
shooting in Canada. In doing this the club has acted in a de- 
cidedly sportsmanlike manner, 

The annual meeting of the Dominion of Canada Trap Shooting 
and Game Protective Association was held at the Hotel Cecil, 
officers being elected and other business transacted. Following 
are the new officers: President, T. A. Duff, Toronto; first vice- 

esident, C. Strangman, Montreal; second vice-president, F. 

estbrook, Brantford; secretary-treasurer, A. W. Throop, Ottawa; 
committee, T, Upton, Hamilton; G. J. Mitchell, Brantford; R. 
Fleming, Toronto; Dr. Overholt, Hamilton; C. G. Thom son, 
Sherbrooke, Que.; W. H. Hayes, Ottawa; R. B. Hutchison, West. 
mount, Montreal. 

Hamilton was selected as the place where the tournament will 
be held next year and under the auspices of the Hamilton Gun 
Club. It was decided that the secretary of the club under the 
auspices of which the annual tournament is to be held will act as 
assistant to the secretary-treasurer of the association. The usual 
votes of thanks were passed. 

General satisfaction is expressed by the trap shooters from out- 
side places at the way in which matters are being handled, and 
Messrs. A. W. Throop and W. Hayes, of the St. Hubert’s Gun 
Club, who are two of the local men working hard to make things 
a success are coming in for lots of praise. 

At the meeting of the trap shooters the work of these two gen- 
tlemen was referred to in complimentary terms. 


First Day, Aug. 15. 


Thou h the conditions were not the best, the wind and light 
being detrimental to the highest scores, the day’s shooting pro- 
duced some very satisfactory ‘results. Some of the best trap 
shooters in the Dominion were present, as well as many well- 
known marksmen from the United States. An easterly wind 
facing the trap yesterday raised the birds rather high, and thus 
deceived some of the trap shooters. There was no sunshine either 
during the day, and the light was, therefore, deceptive. Ten 
events were on the programme for the initial day, but only nine 
were finished owing to a late start. : 

_In event No. 6, at 15 targets, the possible was broken by W. J. 
Spangler, of Columbus, O., and N. G. Bray, of Sherbrooke, In 
event No. 1, at 15 birds, P. Trudeau, Ottawa, made the possible. 
A. W. Throop, Capt. Higginson and Trudeau also made very good 
scores in some of the other events, though the handicap system, 
which puts the cracks back to 19, 20 and 21 yards, evened matters 
up pretty much. 

Event 1, 20 Targets: C. Summerhayes 15, P. Trudeau 14, C. J. 
Mitchell 14, N. G. Bray 14, C. G. Thompson 13, Fred Westbrook 
13, J. A. Duff 13, W. E. Deremo 13, S. Dumont 13, A. W. Throop 
12, =. L, Greenwood 12, Chas, Hacker 12, Montgomery 12, H. F. 
Westbrook 12, Spangler 12, Capt. Higginson 11, T. C. Boville 11, 
W. Jj. Johnstone 11, W. Slaney 10, Fletcher 10, J. Locke 10, D. 
Alexander 10, C. Bigger 10, F. Bennitt 9, F. H. Thompson 9, J. 
K. Kennedy 8, Dr. Wilson 8, R. Green 8, T. Upton 8 A. W. 
Westover 8, H. Irwin 7, R. B. Hutchison 7, J. G. Greene 6, J. W. 
Deslaurier 6, Anderson 6. 

Event 2, 20 targets, and the scores were: Westbrooke 19, Sum- 
herhays 19, A. W. Throop 19, Johnston 19, C. G. Thompson 18, 
Chas, Hacker 18, R. B. Hutchison 17, J. H. Thompson. 17, W. G. 
Deremo 16, Brigger 16, Dr. Wilson 16, Mitchell 16, Higginson 16, 
R. Green 16, T. Duff 16, N. G. Bray 16. 

Event 3, 20 targets, St. Hubert Gun Club guaranteed purse of 
$50; 5 moneys; Rose system; 16 yards: H. ‘bk. Westbrooke 13, J. H. 
Thompson 17, W. E. Deremo 18, L. G. Green 15, I. N. Deslaurier 
13, Z. Ketchum 12, Chas. Hacker 17, J. Locke 15, Dr. S. White 15, 
F. A. Bradiey 17, Galbraith 11; 17 yards: A. W. Throop 18, T. A. 
Duff 15, T. C. Bovilie 13, W. G. Bray 16, T. Upton 14, Bennett 
10, J. K. Kennedy 14, P. Trudeau 12, W. J. Johnston 14, A. D. 
Alexander 11; 18 yards: Summerhayes 19, C. A. Montgomery 19, 
R, B. Hutchison 14, Capt. Higginson 14, C. G. Thompson 14, R. 
Green 16, E. F. Greenwood 12, A. Dumont 11, A. W. Westover 
11, D. ertager 15; 19 yards: W. G. Spangler 17, C. J. Mitchel 18; 
20 yards: M. E. Fletcher 17, F. W. Westbrooke 15; 21 yards: F. 
Westbrooke 19, E, G. White 16. 

Event 4, 20 targets, 16 yards: H. T. Westbrooke 17, T. Upton 
19, T. B. Bennett 11, R. B. Hutchison 17, Capt. Higginson 18, 
R. Green 15, E. F. Greenwood 11, A. W. Westover 16, A. Dumont 
15, T. C. Green 15, i K. Kennedy 15, H. Irwin 8, J. Locke 12, 
C. Brigger 15, W. Slaney 11; 17 yards: J. A. Duft 17, M. E. 
Fletcher 12, P. Trudeau 16, W. J. Johnston 14, W. J. Spangler 17, 
J. H. Thompson 15; 18 yards: C. A. Montgomery 17, C. G. Thomp- 
son 17, N. ¢. Bray 16; 19 yards: A. W. Throop 12, W. E. Deremo 
16, C. G. Mitchell 13; 20 yards: Dr, Wilson 13; 21 yards: C. Sum- 
merhayes 18, F. Westbrooke 17. 

Event 5, 20 targets, 16 yards: H. T. Westbrooke 15, T. Upton 
19, A. W. Westover 11, T. C. Boville 16, I. N. Deslaurier 14, 
G. Dumont 15, D. Alexander 16, F. A. Bradley 11, W. Strangman 
17, F. A. Heney 14, J. K. Kennedy 15, L. G. Green 10, W. J. 
Henry 14, C. Brigger 17, R. B. Hutchison 11, Capt. Higginson 11, 
R. Green 14, Z. Ketchum 9, E. F. Greenwood 16, Dr. S. White 14; 
17 yards: C. A. Montgomery 11, W. — ler 16, T. A. Duff 15, 
J. H. Thompson 14, B. Rothwell 13, P. Trudeau 13, M. E. Fletcher 
13, W. J. Johnson 16; 18 yards: C. G. Thompson 16, N. G. Bray 18; 
19 yards: C. J. Mitchell 19, A. W. Throop.lb, W. E. Deremo 17; 20 
yards: Dr. Wilson 13; 21 yards: Summerhayes 15, F. Westbrooke 17. 

Event 6, 15 targets: W. J. Spangler 15, N. G. Bray 15, Capt. 
Higginson 14, D. Alexander 14, C. G. Thompson 14, C, J. Mitchell 
13, M. E. Fletcher 13, W. J. Johnston 13, F. Westbrooke 12, C. A: 
Montgomery 12, R. B. Hutchison 12, I. N. Deslaurier 12, W. 
Strangman 12, C. Summerhayes 12, T. Upton 12, E. F. Greenwood 
11, F. A. Bradley 11, C. Brigger 11, W. E. Deremo ll, J. H. 
Thompson 10, H. T. Westbrooke 10, G. Dumont 10, A. W. Throop 
10, R. Green 9, A. H. Westover 9, Dr. Wilson 9, Capt. Boville 8, 
T. A. Duff 8, F. A. Heney 8, Chas. Hacker 7. 

Event 7, 20 targets; Westmount Gun Club’s guaranteed fees 
T. A. Duff 19, F. A. Heney 19, Capt. Higginson 19, C. G, Thomp- 

, R. Green 17, D. Alexander 17, N. G. Bray 17, J. E. Deremo 

; a Henry 17, J. K. Kennedy 17, C. A. Montgomery 16, 
R. B. Hutchison 16, W. Galbraith 16, P. Anderson 16, B. Roth- 
well 16, F. Westbrooke 16, Dr, Wilson 16, C. F. Mitchell 16, W. 
Strangman 16, W. J. Spangler 15, P. Trudeau 15, W. Slaney 15, 
A. W. Throop 15, E. F. Greenwood 15, W. J. Johnston 14, I. N. 
Deslaurier 14, G. Dumont 14, Capt. Boville 14, J. H. Thompson 12, 
M. E. Fletcher 12, C. Brigger 11, Dr. Birkett 10, H. F. West- 
brooke 8, L. G. Green 8, T, Upton 7. 

‘ 


Second Day, Aug. 16. : 


The second day produced some excellent sport, and the clay 

igeons were broken freely and satisfactorily. he wind was very 
hi h and blowing across the traps and made the shooting some- 
what uncertain. Twelve events were shot off, including two 
matches left over from Monday, and in several of the matches 
possibles were made. There were four guaranteed purses of $50 
each shot for in yesterday’s events. : 

J. S. Fanning, the noted American wing shot, of’ New York, 
is taking in the tournament. He holds a record of 230 blue 
rocks straight. : 

Fred Westbrooke, of Brantford, is also another good shot. 
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Third Day, Aug. 17. 


The principal event was the team competition for the handsome 
Mail trophy, which has been in the keeping of the St. Hubert’s 
Gun Club of Ottawa for several years, and which, under the old 
challenge system, they have always been able to hold. This year, 
in recognition of having the honor of conducting the first tour- 
nament of the association, the club hung up the big trophy to 
be competed for by any teams that saw fit to enter, and the result 
was a spirited competition, in which the holders defeated Brant- 
ford by three birds only, When the teams had shot half the 
match, that is, 25 birds each, the St. Huberts were eight birds 
ahead, and their stock went up. Brantford made a plucky fight, 
as may be judged from the fact that they reduced this lead of 
eight birds by five.. That the team of the winners was admirably 
chosen may be seen by a glance at the scores, there being only 
two points difference between the highest and lowest score, whereas 
there were nine points in the Brantford team, fifteen in Westmount 
and thirteen in Hamilton. The conditions and result of the match 
were: 

Entrance $15 per team, 5 men teams, squad shooting, rapid fire, 
Magautrap, 16 yards rise. 

St. Hubert’s team, Ottawa: Capt. J. F. Higginson 43, P. Trudeau 
43, A. W. Throop 44, Capt. T. C. Boville 42, W. J. Johnston 44; 
total 216. 

Pastime Club, Brantford: Chas. Hacker 40, C. Montgomery 38, 
C. Summerhayes 47, C. J. Mitchell 42, Fred Westbrooke 46; total 
213. 

Westmount Team, Montreal: G. Dumont 43, C. Aubin 42, W. 
Galbraith 29, J. K. Kennedy 44, R. B. Hutchison 40; total 198. 

Hamilton Club, Hamilton: M. E. Fletcher 38, T. Upton 40, 
F. Vallance 28, C. Brigger 33,-Dr. Wilson 41; total 180. 

The following were the prize winners and the amounts won in 
the Merchandise match: 

W. J. Johnston, Ottawa, $12; A. W. Throop, Ottawa, $10; E. G. 
White, Swanton, Vt., $8; C. Strangman, Montreal, $7; W. Slaney, 
Ottawa; Capt, Boville, Ottawa; Fred Westbrooke, Brantford; J. 
S. Fanning, New York; Capt. Higginson, Ottawa; R. B. Hutchi- 
son, Montreal, $6 each; S. P. Anderson, Oakville; W. J. Spangler, 
Columbus, O.; N. G. Bray, Sherbrooke; W. F. Deremo, Lacona, 
N. Y.; S. N. Westover, Hamilton; G. Dumont, Montreal; C. G. 
Mitchell, Brantford; T. A. Duff, Toronto; R. Green, Toronto; I. 
N. Deslaurier, Ottawa; Dr. S. White, Ottawa; Montgomery, Brant- 
ford, $5 each; J. H. Thompson, Toronto; M. E. Fletcher, Dr. 
Wilson, Hamilton, $4 each; W. J. Henry, Ottawa, $3; D. Alex- 
ander, Toronto, $2. ; 

Event No. 1, 20 birds: M. E. Fletcher 19, E. G. White 19, W. 
J. Spangler 19, W. J. Feary 19, C. Hacker 18, J. H. Thompson 
17, Fred Westbrooke 17, J. K. Kennedy 17, T. A. Duff 17, F. A 
Heney 17, W. J. Johnston 17, G. Dumont 17, R. B. Hutchison 17, 
Montgomery 16, C. J. Mitchell 16, D. Alexander 16, T. W. Upton 
16, Dr. S. White 16, R. Green 16, P. Trudeau 16, Galbraith 15, 
Summerhayes 14, T. C. Boville 14, Capt. Higginson 14, C. Aubin 
14, C. Brigger 13, Dr. Wilson 18, Greenwood 13, A. W. Throop 13, 
T. Bennitt 13, H. T. Westbrooke 12, W. Slaney 12, Nash 10, S. P. 
Anderson 7, . 

Event No. 8, 20 targets: M. E. Fletcher 19, D. Alexander 19, E. G. 
White 19, Aubin 18, Summerhayes 18, F. A. Heney 18, F, West- 
brooke 17, Mitchell 17, A. W. Throop 17, Hacker 17, Hutchison 17, 
Dumont 17, J. K. Kennedy 17, J. H. Thompson 16, W. J. Henry 16, 
W. J. Johnston 16, Spangler 16, Capt. Higginsee 16, Montgomery 16, 
T. Upton 15, T. A. Butt 15, R. Green 15, Dr. Wilson 14, H. T. West- 
brooke 14, W. Se a W. Slaney 18, H. Bayfield 13, C. 
Brigger 12, W. McMahon. 12. ; 5 

Event No. 4, 15 targets: R. Green 14, C. Mitchell 14, F. West: 
brooke 13, C. Brigger 13, Dr. Wilson 18, J, K. Kennedy 13, W. 
Spangler 13, Capt. Higginson 13, T. Upton 13, A. W. Throop 13, 
T. A. Duff 12, G. Dumont 12, H. T. Westbrooke 12, C. Montgomery 
12, R. B. Hutchison 12, eg asf .~- J. va 11, C. Summer- 
hayes 11, W. J. Johnston = * ompson ii. 

Event No. 5, 4p targets: RK. B. Hutchison 19, F. Westbrooke 18, 
Dr. Wilson 18, W. J. Spangler 18, Capt. Higginson 18, T. A. Duff 
17, D. Alexander 17, J. H. hompson 17. 

Event Nor 6, 15 targets: T. A. Duff 15, R. B. Hutchison 14, 
B. Rothwell 14, T. Upton 14, Dr. Wilson 14, Capt. Higginson 14, 
A. W. Throop 14, G. Dumont * C. Mitchell 12, D. Alexander 12, 
*, Aubin 12, W. J. Spangler 12. 

’ Event No. 7, of sstoets? P. Trudeau 19, F. Westbrooke 19 of 
Mitchell 17, F. A. Heney 1% Capt. Higginson 16, T. A. Duff 16, 
T. Upton 16, W. Spangler 16. 


Mississippi Valley Notes. 


Ir has been said that_the splendid sport of shooting at the trap 
is not gaining in favor in proportion to the ,growth of other 
modern outdoor sports. It has m the writer's fortune during 
the present season to manage and participate in many so-called 
“grand tournaments” in the smaller towns of Illinois, and from 
experience thus gleaned I am inclined to question the truth of 
the statement above cited. Perhaps the recent international 
matches shot by our representative experts in England and Scot- 
land have done much toward directing attention to and popular- 
tzing the sport here at home, but certainly I have witnessed the 
début since the first of June of several score of new faces at the 
score, and might designate mamy who have embraced the pas- 
time with much zeal and enthusiasm. Fs 

Perhaps I can best make this clear by citing a tournament held 
on August 17 by the A B_ C Club, of Kampsville, Ill. This is 
within the precincts of Calhoun, the one county in Illinois yet 
without railroad, telegraph or express office, and while it is rich 
in natural resources and blessed with a thrifty and intelligent 
citizenship, trap shooting is as yet in its incipency within the 
borders of the “Kingdom.” ; . 

It was a bold thing for the committee to undertake a public 
tournament, therefore, and not without misgiving did the writer go 
there in the réle of general factotum for the occasion. However, 
the shoot proved in every Pe a pronounced success, as the 
scores below submitted will show. A heavy rainstorm coming up 
just at noon put an abrupt stop to the sport, but few of the so- 
called big tournaments- of the year have been able to show a 
roster of forty names of active participants. 
county they came, men of all oe and with guns of all gauges, 
from 8 to 16, and of ancient and modern make. Nobody no 
gun was barred, no nee were s the sweeps 
were advertised as open to the world. -fire and brass shells 
were in evidence, and black powder was so ly in pre- 
dominance that it was frequently n to defer shooting 
“until the clouds rolled by.” If a vote had n taken as to the 
relative merits of black and nitro powder, sentiment would have 
been overwhelmingly in favor of the former. Races were all 

and moneys distributed under th 


From all parts of the, 


that ‘many of these men had never before seen or t of 
shooting at any flying object other than the game and wild fowl 
of their own fields and marshes. I append the scores: 
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The programme for the annual fall tournament of the Piasa 
Gun Club, at Alton, Sept. 19-20, presents a very inviting list of 
events. There will be 185 shots daily, comprising ten events, 
with $5 cash added to each. Money will be divided at the ratio 
of 30, 30, 20, 20 per cent., oon a fifth prize of valuable 
merchandise goes with every event. Seven high guns will 
divide $3) average money, in the proportion of $10, b c 
$7, $7, $5, $5. All comers will be welcome to shoot for 
money, the trade representatives paying $2.50 per day extra, as a 
purse for equal division among amateurs shooting the programme. 

John T. Linkagle, the genial treasurer of Calhoun County, IIl., is 
the present holder of the Calhéun championship medal for wing 
shooting. 

Life nowadays would become indeed commonplace and insipid 
were it not for the occasional parentheses of quiet humor which 
the chronicler puts in between paragraphs. Here’s one on two 
very renowned and genial gentlemen who, recently coming out of 
the effete East, have taken up their abode among us, to wit: W. 
Fred Quimby and Harold B. Money. Having established them- 
selves firmly in the good will of the community and incidentally 
kept up same practice, the story oe that they one day chal- 
lenged two local men for a match, New York against Illinois, at 
fifty targets per man. Details are not furnished, but report hath 
it —— iuitenaing parties left the field at least ten birds to 
the bad. 

Mr. E. H. Ford, one of the energetic young men identified for 
the past several years with the ammunition and powder business 
of the West, has resigned his position with the Western Cart- 
ridge Co., to become general manager of a new powder manufac- 
turing plant in Indiana. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Emerald Gun Club. 


Brooxiyxn, L. I., Aug. 20.—There was a good attendance and 
some skillful shooting at the monthly meeting of the Emerald Gun 
Club at Dexter Park to-day. 


Hillers, 28 2*1212102— 7 Quisa, 28 
Dudley, 28 
Hudson, 28 0121111111— 9 

Dr O’Connell, 31. ..221222121*— 9 Dressell, Jr, 25 
Hall, 25 1*22002122— 7 Schulte, 

Grieff, 30 2222122122—10 Spellman, 28. 
Schoverling . -2122220222-- 9 Ratjen, 28... 
Sands, 28.. ca 9 Brown, 25.. 


joeer, 28 Roberts, 28 
rncost, 25 


2 

W J Amend, 28.... 
Hausman,* 25 i 

*Two men not in yearly score. 

Team Shoot—Club Handicap. 


Capt Stillman 
Dr O’Connell 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Tour to the Pacific Coast. 


ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY TO VISIT CALIFORNIA UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
TH& PENNSYLYANIA RAILROAD’S PERSONALLY CONDUCTED SYSTEM, 


ln view of the great popularity of transcontinental travel under 
the Personally Conducted System, as evinced in the recent Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Tour to the Pacific Coast and Canadian North- 
west, that company has decided to run another tour to the Pacific 
Coast, including in the itinerary a visit to the world-famous Grand 
Cafion of Arizona, in the one fall. The tour will leave New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and other stations on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad east of Pittsburg, on Monday, Septem- 
ber 23, and reach New York on the homeward trip Tuesday, 
October 22. 

As in former tours to California under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, a special train, composed of the highest 
class of Pullman equipment, will be utilized during the entire 
trip. Excellent meals will be served in the dining cars attached 
to the train during the entire journey, except during the stops at 
San Francisco and in Chicago. An observation car will sepeal 
to all who delight in scenery. Few trips afford so great a diver- 
sity in Nature’s beauties as the one outlined below. Westward 
bound, the tourists will pass through the wild slo of the 
Colorado Rockies, around the Great Salt Lake, and over the 
fastnesses of the Sierra Nevada. After visiting all the beautiful 
resorts on the sunny California slopes, the eastward journey will 
be through the Arizona desert to the Grand Cafion of Arizona. 
Its beauties cannot be painted in mere words. Magnificent in 
coloring, awful in its depths, it stands among the natural wonders 
of the world. Thence across the plains to St. Louis, and eastward 
through Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, the tourists 
reach their destination just thirty days after leaving home. 4 

The various transcontinental lines having made low rates on 
account of the General Triennial Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the Pennsylvania ilroad Company is enabled 
to offer this superb vacation trip at the low rate of $185 for the 
round trip from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
or any point on Pennsylvania Railroad east of Pittsburg, one in a 
berth; and. $165 for the round trip, two poses occupying the 
same berth. The rate from Pittsburg will $5 less. 

Diagrams are now open, and as the number who can be ac- 
commodated will be strictly limited, names should be registered 
immediately. ‘ sa , 

For. further. information and_ descriptive pamplttlet, apply to 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia —Adv. 

The Forzst anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 


intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest y and ss much earlier ss practicable. 





